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A FARMER'S YEAR: 


BEING 


HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


*.* An edition, limited to One Hundred Copies, will also be issued on Large Paper, with 
10 Photogracures and 26 Half-tone Illustrations. Price 36s. net. 


FIELD.—‘ Written in the simplest and most unstudied style, it reveals a true instinct 
of observation and an unusually delicate touch with Nature. It is doubtful, indeed, if 
Mr. Haggard has done anything much better.’ 

DAILY MAIL.—‘¥rom end to end it is full of good reading. . . . From beginning 
to end the book is the simple, sincere result of direct observation and apposite memory. 
. . . A book which is not only good to read, but which will be better still to dip into when 
the hustle of towns begins to make us forget the country. And if we put it on the same 
shelf with Tusser and Arthur Young, we shall not do them an injustice.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— All through the book-diary there is an underlying appre- 
ciation of the real charm of country life, and a keen desire to see their old prosperity return 
to the shires. It is this that makes the book very pleasant reading, just as its impartial 
truthfulness renders it interesting as a picture of the difficulties besetting the farmer in 
these days of swift transport and keen foreign competition. . . . Mr. Leon Little’s excellent 
illustrations add much to the pleasure of the work.’ 

MORNING POST.—‘.. . But the book is a great deal more than a systematic record 
of the daily routine and events that happen on a farm or in an ordinary farmer’s experience. 
In its scope and character it extends far outside the imagination and observation of even 
an exceptionally enlightened and far-seeing farmer. Mr. Rider Haggard sees in rustic 
nature much that is hidden from or does not appeal to any but the imaginative intellect. 

. . Since Arthur Young, no more pleasant and informing writer has sought to wield a 
pen in behalf of agriculture than the author of “ A Farmer’s Year.”’ 

STAR,.—‘In order to enjoy “A Farmer’s Year” you need not know anything about 
agriculture. Mr. Rider Haggard has never written any novel so fascinating as this delightful 
diary of his experience as a farmer in Norfolk. The very scent and savour of the soil is in 
its pages, and the minute record of his herculean efforts to regenerate land-sucked fields 
and deteriorated pastures never wearies. . . . There are many charming drawings of rural 
scenes by Mr. Leon Little, and altogether Mr. Haggard’s “ Commonplace Book for 1898” 
is a thing that has never been done before, and is not likely to be done again so well.’ 

STANDARD.—‘ The record is not a bare diary of ploughing, sowing, reaping, and 
mowing, of buying and selling stock: it recounts all other incidents of daily life in the 
country, the changes of the year and of Nature, the history of a neighbourhood not without 
antiquarian interest, the pleasures as well as the business of one occupied in rural pursuits. 
The book, in short, is not a farmer’s manual, but a narrative of the rural year, written by 
one who is alive to the esthetic aspects of Nature, and yet is doing his best to make farming 
pay— with what success we are told in another chapter.’ 

TIMES.— These charming leaves have fluttered readily enough from the hand of Mr. 
Rider Haggard. It is not altogether a cheerful story that the author has to tell; neverthe- 
less, he claims that it depicts faithfully, if incidentally, the decrepit and even dangerous 
state of the farming and attendant industries in Eastern England during the great agri 
cultural crisis of the last decade of the nineteenth century. . . . Taken in its entirety the 
work is both fascinating and instructive, and we hope it may be widely read. That the 
volume is plentifully interspersed with anecdotes is no more than would be expected from 
Mr. Haggard.’ 
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One of Ourselves. 


By L. B. WALForD, 


Avutuor or ‘Mr. Smitn,’ &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ OURSELVES.’ 


'/\F course she would be one of ourselves,’ said Mrs. Tom 
Farrell. 

Mrs. Tom was the very head and front and centre and apex of 
‘ourselves.’ She had hopped into the ring early—that is to say, 
she had married into the great, widespread family connection of 
the Farrells, with all its collateral branches, ramifications, colonies, 
and dependencies, while yet in her first youth—and she had come, 
so to speak, from no family at all. 

Who, then, so proud and pleased as she? She lapped up 
Farrell instincts like wine ; they oozed at every pore. 

Not an idiosyncrasy escaped her, not a habit or tradition 
slipped through her fingers. 

As to their dogmas? It may be said, in respect of these, that 
Mrs. Tom out-Farrelled Farrell. She was stiffer than the stiffest 
—albeit of a bland and yielding nature that made opposition of 
any kind an effort. 

No matter; adamant would she be if Farrell theories, horrible 
to think of! were held to be vulnerable. 

Mrs. Tom was a plain woman, but what of that? She had 
good reason to suppose she pleased the Farrells, since it was an 
open secret that if she had not taken Thomas she might have had 

1 Copyright 1899 by Longmans, Green & Co, 
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Charles, and that further there was William nibbling in the back- 
ground. 

William, it is true, had not nibbled wildly; but there are 
signs and tokens, and Farrells nudged each other when tie 
brothers and little Priscilla Evans were spoken of in a breath. 
‘ That’s the girl all three of them are after? He! he! he!’ 

Priscilla was scarcely more than a schoolgirl; and it was said 
that Thomas, in his character of suitor, brought her sweets in the 
big, bulging pockets of his coat. She took the sweets, and 
eventually she took Thomas. 

He was a heavy, flabby young man, but he was kind, and he 
had access to Prilly ; also he was the first to apply. 

How it might have been had she known either of the younger 
ones first, or any other man at all (to call knowing), history 
sayeth not; she was content with Thomas: she might have been 
equally so with Charles or William—or again she might not. 
Thomas served her turn; and no youthful bride was ever more 
serenely satisfied with her choice, and more profoundly convinced 
of the envy and approbation of all her less fortunate acquaintances, 
than was Miss Priscilla Evans, the worthy soapmaker’s daughter, 
on the day when the whole of her little, trivial, insignificant, 
individual existence was blotted out, and the grand transformation 
scene took place by which she became ‘ one of ourselves.’ 

One of ourselves? We know what this means to the ‘new 
boy,’ the raw recruit, the recently elected member of a club. All 
and more it meant to Mrs. Tom when she first signed her name 
Priscilla Farrell. The honour of it, the glory of it, wrought itself 
into her very being. From early days she had been taught to 
worship at the particular shrine, and now to be part and parcel 
of it! 

‘Ourselves’ bounded her horizon, permeated her atmosphere. 
A halo encircled the brows of all within the pale, while those 
without were regarded not so much with gentle pity or mild 
disapprobation as with a sense of their being a long, long way 
off, 

They could not be seen but by an effort. Their affairs and 
concerns were but dimly outlined, often obscured altogether. 

On the other hand, supposing a black sheep did develop 
within the spotless fold—and, strange to say, such sheep do 
appear in such folds; nay, seem to have a kind of liking for 
them—its very blackness was dear and touching, and to be 
stroked with tender, pitiful hands, 
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Oh, Mrs. Tom, Mrs. Tom, we know all about it. You think 
we don’t, do you? Poor dear Jack has had to leave his regiment, 
since he does not see his way to promotion? Oho! Ned, dear 
fellow, is so fond of the country that he finds a barren, Hebridean 
islet possesses a charm beyond that of the finest society? Indeed! 
Sweet Flo is such a romantic creature, with such a turn for 
adventure, that one must not make too much of that little 
escapade? Hum—hum! 

Yes, yes; we understand. 

But Mrs. Tom, with unshaken countenance and easy smile, 
thinks she is taking us in bravely; and, though she is truth itself 
on other occasions, considers it only right and kind to throw a 
veil of charity over the unfortunate misdeeds of the dear, foolish, 
misguided children. 

They have gone a little astray, it is true; but they are sure, 
quite sure, to come all right presently. ‘In such a family—with 
such an upbringing!’ she murmurs, to herself. 

Of course Mrs. Tom is a favourite—that is to say, a favourite 
among Farrells, which is all she cares about. 

Other people may vote her dull and slow—her partner at 
a dinner-table may yawn with irrepressible and unmistakable 
boredom—but she ripples on with all the innocence in the world, 
‘We had not much in common,’ she will perhaps allow, if a 
remark is made—meaning, of course, they had-not Farrell 
interests in common—but, to be sure, the misfortune was his, not 
hers, in such a case; and it causes her no surprise, still less 
resentment, to behold the yawner wake up and be talkative and 
sprightly elsewhere. 

She sidles off among the Farrells ; with them, at least, she is 
appreciated ; with them, and with them only, she is happy. 

Ten years of all this culminated, as said above, in placing 
Mrs. Thomas Farrell, otherwise Mrs. Tom, on the pinnacle of her 
ambition. The ardent disciple was now become the indisputable 
authority; she who had sat at the foot of the Farrell tree had 
climbed to its topmost branch, and was sought there by all who 
desired to become learned in the same lore. Farrells far and near 
consulted her ; not so much, possibly, on account of her wisdom— 
one does not always want wisdom, nor yet advice in such consulta- 
tions as Priscilla revelled in—but for her profound sympathy and 
breathless interest. Whatever affected a Farrell was a matter of 
life and death with her, and the Farrells born, not made, found 
something inexpressibly soothing in this, and went out from 
B2 
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Mrs. Tom’s presence with joy, though occasionally, eveh among the 
faithful, there were some who smiled. 

Let us proceed. Priscilla, wife of Thomas Farrell, continued, 
wonderful to relate, to keep not only the esteem but the affec- 
tion of the brothers, each of whom was popularly supposed to 
have been desirous of stepping into her husband’s shoes. 

How far the others went, or how much reliance was to be 
placed on the general supposition that the young lady would at 
any rate have preferred William, had William cut in first, never 
was, nor will be, known, and the old story is only referred to by 
us because of a certain conviction in Mrs. Tom’s mind which was 
for ever taking effect. 

She must provide wives for the disconsolate swains. 

To do her justice, she began early in the day, with perfect 
confidence and much good-will; but the task proved more difficult 
of accomplishment than could have been supposed. 

Either the girls she selected did not take to the dear brothers, 
or the dear brothers did not take to them. 

Was it possible, then, that the latter were still envying her 
Thomas his good luck? Sometimes she thought so. 

Charles certainly had been sore, very sore, at the time; indeed, 
had gone so far as to let the cat out of the bag by his open 
chagrin and refusal to attend the wedding; but he had rallied. 
(He had made a dash for matrimony on the sly, while yet the 
newly-wedded pair were on their honeymoon ; and, that adventure 
not prospering, was fain to bury the thought of it beneath a 
pensive air of reconciliation to the inevitable when all met again.) 

To be sure he had never been absolutely refused by Mrs. Tom, 
and he was grateful to her for her absolute unconsciousness of a 
later misfortune. 

Then she was so affectionate, so beaming, so welcoming—both 
hands out whenever he came near; who was to surmise that he 
had ever indulged in aspirations which had not found form in 
words ? 

Gradually he grew quite at ease with his sister-in-law; and, 
as time passed, very fond of her; but it was not until a couple of 
years before the period at which our story opens, and not until 
the two conjointly had met with sundry defeats following on 
applications in unreasonable quarters, that a Mrs. Charles, whom 
we shall meet with presently, was found. 

Thenceforth William, who, dear fellow, had had perforce to 
wait his turn, was felt to have waited long enough. The general 
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idea was that William Farrell was still inconsolable, still begrudging 
his lucky brother Mrs. Tom’s small yellow face and little stubby, 
shiny, red nose. 

It isa fact that he did not think her ugly; that he liked 
to sit with her, to talk to her, to absorb her attention, and be the 
subject of her ministrations. When ill or out of sorts he gravi- 
tated towards Beech Hall instinctively : even when things were 
going well with him he was often to be found in a low chair by 
Mrs. Tom’s drawing-room fire, whilst she chatted and crocheted 
opposite. 

No one had a pleasanter room, or a brighter fire in winter. 
In summer the two sat outside, beneath the shade of the 
verandah. 

And everyone knew that William liked to sit there, and 
appreciated the company of his hostess; so that her insatiable 
determination to provide him with a wife was held to be a proof 
of Priscilla’s womanly heart, added perchance to that love of 
match-making which is with some women a passion. 

‘But, I assure you, Thomas is quite as anxious as I am for his 
brother to marry,’ she would protest, being attacked on the 
subject. Whereat Thomas would nod his head and shake his 
sides, amused beyond measure by the speaker’s earnestness, 

‘ He won’t marry !’ the big, burly Benedict would pronounce 
with conviction; and he would look so meaningly at Priscilla, 
and chuckle with such evident self-gratulation as he delivered 
his verdict, that all who heard knew what was meant. 

A perfectly good understanding existed between the brothers 
on the subject. 

Hearken to Thomas. ‘Seems to me, brother Bill, that you 
and Prilly don’t put your heads together to much purpose. Or is 
it only she who is bent on marrying you off, and you shy at the 
notion? Hey? What?’ He was slightly deaf, and ‘Hey? 
What ?’ was a favourite formula. 

Brother Bill laughed. 

‘She has been at you now these ten years,’ continued Thomas ; 
‘or, stop a bit, you didn’t come on just at the first, did you? 
She let you run about free for a season or two, while she took 
Charles in hand. But she has gone in solid for you since 
she got him off, and yet you don’t seem to progress. Hey? 
What ?’ 

‘Time enough,’ said his brother. 
‘Qh, time enough? I dare say. J dare say you think that 
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I was just your age when I met with Prilly. But you are 
different. You are a Jadies’ man——’ 

‘Not I’ 

‘Eh? Oh, you are. You get along with them first-rate ; but 
what I say is, you don’t do business. And you ought to have a 
home of your own by this time. Thirty-three years old to-day, 
and getting a bit thin on the thatch,’ pointing with a fat fore- 
finger. ‘I see daylight up yonder, ho-ho! Hey, man, what are 
you thinking of? Here you are, at thirty-three F 

‘Sh! Not so loud.’ The junior partner frowned. There 
were clerks within hearing. Until now he had been complacent 
enough, taking in good rart both the solicitude and the ex- 
hortation ; but he was touchy—who is not ?—about his age. 

‘You don’t like it, young un,’ grinned Thomas, ‘ but you will 
like it still less when you're forty ; and that’s what you'll be one 
of these days, you know. Look ahead, man; look ahead. There’s 
no standing still in this world. It’s thirty to-day—forty to- 
morrow—then double the pace—sixty, eighty, and pop! Now 
what you have to do ?’ 

‘Very well; very well.’ 

‘Oh, there’s no need to “Very well” me. No offence. All 
I was going to say was 

‘I know well enough what you were going to say/ 

‘Take my advice ’—he was not to be baulked of giving it— 
‘you look seriously at the matter ; 

* Will you look at these letters ?’ 

‘And cast about in your mind 

‘ Or shall 1?’ 

‘ There are plenty of nice girls to be had, and 

‘We are late this morning as it is.’ 

‘And don’t let another birthday find you——’ 

‘ Birthdays have nothing to do with business.’ 

‘A bachelor!’ shouted Thomas. 

The door banged behind his brother. 

‘ Anyhow I had it out with him,’ complacently narrated Mr. 
Farrell on his return home. ‘You shan’t keep the marrying of 
Billy all to yourself.’ He hung up his great-coat and blew his 
nose. It was a February day, when handkerchiefs are busy. 

Mrs. Tom had come out and met her husband in the hall; she 
often paid him this little attention. 

‘You remember that dear William dines with us to-night ?’ 
As she spoke she pulled out neatly the gloves he had thrown down 
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on the marble slab, and placed them parallel with a row of others. 
Thomas had a comfortable establishment, which included a couple 
of men, but Mrs. Tom picked and pecked among his things for 
her own pleasure. Besides, it might have been an hour or more ere 
anyone came that way, and meantime she would have known, 
wherever she was, that a pair of great untidy gloves were lying 
anyhow upon the slab. It was too much. She must range 
them. 

That done, however, she reverted to Billy. ‘It is his birth- 
day, Thomas.’ 

‘So it is. I told him so.’ 

‘I have arranged to make it a little festival, as usual. The 
children will dine with us; they always expect to do it on Uncle 
Billy’s birthday, you know.’ 

‘ And expect him to give them presents, the rogues. That is 
their idea of grown-up people’s birthdays.’ 

‘ He will do it, Thomas.’ 

‘ And for everything he gives them you give him 

‘Oh, my dear, of course. And keeping birthdays is such a 
dear, delightful custom. I remember how pleased I was when I 
found it was always done among the Farrells.’ 

‘I thought it was you who instituted it.’ 

The discussion was as old as the hills. The truth was that 
Mrs. Tom having in early days, when greedily absorbing any- 
thing and everything Farrellian, once hit upon a birthday 
party at one of the family houses, then and there conceived the 
keeping of such anniversaries to be an article of the faith, and by 
her enthusiasm actually succeeded in turning what had been 
before an ordinary domestic event ito an affair of high import- 
ance. Thenceforth no one dared slur over his or her natal 
day. Priscilla knew them all. 

And she would as soon have thought of flying as neglecting 
one in her own house, still less when that one chanced to pertain 
to 








‘Oh, all right—all right,’ quoth Thomas, good-humouredly. 
He had been told so often of Billy’s extra claim, most especial and 
particular claim on him and his when the Ist of February came 
round, that he on his part invariably met the flow with extra, 
especial, and particular bonhomie. ‘Poor Billy. Hey ? 
What ?’ 

‘No home of his own,’ proceeded he in the present instance. 
‘So he must eat his pudding here. Ofcourse. A man must eat 
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his birthday pudding somewhere; and if his own brother can't 
have him—and so I told him. He seemed a little shy about 
coming to-day.’ 

‘ Perhaps, dear Thomas ’ she hesitated. 

‘Oh, I chaffed him, of course. I always do. He doesn’t 
mind.’ 

*‘ Last year,’ she murmured. 

‘I was worse this year, I can tell you. I got Billy as mad as 
anything before I had done with him. It will do him good.’ 

‘Fie—fie; I was afraid you had been teasing the poor dear 
fellow.’ 

‘And if I don’t who should? And, between ourselves, he is 
such a queer—’pon my word, I can’t make Brother Bill out some- 
times. I suppose the truth is that he is never quite easy with me 
because of we know what,’ nodding facetiously. ‘He never seems 
to mind your taking charge of his matrimonial interests—I dare 
say he talks freely enough to you about them?’ 

‘Oh'yes. At least, I talk to him, and he seems to like it.’ 

‘But he jibs a bit when J do. He has always been rather 
a close kind of beggar—always. When he was so high,’ indicat- 
ing, ‘ he would have his own secrets. Charles and I used to laugh 
at him, but we never succeeded in laughing anything out of him. 
And he goes his own way still ;’ musing. 

‘We cannot be all alike, you know, Thomas.’ 

‘ Just so.’ Thomas pulled out his watch. ‘I told Billy to come 
out early and have a stroll before dinner, but he was not sure if 
he could. I dare say, however, if you had been alone he might 
have managed it ;’ laughing. ‘He didn’t see the force of hurrying 
himself for the pleasure of my company. Gets enough of that at 
the bank.’ 

‘TI have ordered all his favourite dishes for dinner, Thomas; at 
least I think I have, for it was a little difficult, as he is such a 
dear fellow, and always seems pleased with everything he gets 
here.’ 

‘ Aye, aye; creeps up your sleeve that way.’ 

‘But I notice there are one or two little dishes he never lets 
pass; and they are down in my note-book. Yours are there too ; 
and Charles’s.’ 

‘But Billy has a page to himself, I warrant him ?’ 

‘He has no home of his own, Thomas,’ 

‘That’s it. That’s always the stopper on my mouth. But 
harkee, madam, have you ever thought what you would do with- 
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out him if he had a home of his own? Hey? What? You 
would look a little blue, I take it. You have got so accustomed 
to Billy coming and going and dangling at your heels, that I 
expect you would miss him badly.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed I should be willing to miss him, if his own 
happiness were concerned.’ Tears stood in her eyes. 

Her husband patted her on the shoulder. 

‘You are a good soul, Prilly. And, by George! you are not to 
blame if you do stand in the light ofa Mrs. Bill. He shows his sense.’ 

‘Stand in whose light, dear Thomas?’ The eyes, hastily wiped, 
were raised in mild surprise. 

He proceeded leisurely: ‘You tell me Billy has no home 
of his own, and you preach to him about making one for himself, 
but,’ slyly, ‘ you don’t help him; that’s just what you don’t do, 
Mrs. Thomas.’ 

The tears rushed back, this time prompted by a new emotion. 
Not help? Not help the poor dear lonely one? When she had 
done everything conceivable and imaginable; worked every 
persuasive power she possessed, practised every lawful wile? Not 
help? It was too strange, too unjust—she had almost, but that 
she was so gentle, have added ‘too false’ an accusation. 

‘Ho—ho—ho!’ laughed he. That she did not perceive the 
jest only added to its gusto. 

‘When you know,’ she cried, kindling up, ‘that for years it 
has been my great wish and prayer 

‘Oh, come, come, don’t take it so seriously.’ 

‘But I do. I do take it seriously, When I think what it 
would be to dear William to have a dear home—I have talked to 
him of it—the happiness, the restfulness of it-——’ 

‘Aye, aye; I dare say.’ 

‘A dear loving wife waiting to welcome him after the rush and 
worry of the day, 

‘That’s the way to put it. Ho-ho!’ 

‘Perhaps dear little ones. He is so fond of the little ones.’ 

‘A perfect paterfamilias already, in embryo.’ 

‘I have tried to show him by our own 

‘Faith, you’ve shown him a deal too well, Prilly. That’s the 
long and the short of it.’ The proud husband rubbed his hands, 
spreading himself broadly upon the hearthrug as he spoke. ‘ He 
thinks you a paragon, the like of which is not to be found 
anywhere else upon this earth. You coddle him, and cosset 
him, and coo over him, and then tel] him to go and marry some 
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girl who would want all the good things for herself and tell poor 
Billy to go hang. Billy has found this out; and if he hasn’t 
a chance of getting a wife of your sort he won’t have one at all. 
And he doesn’t see the chance. He despairs of ever finding 
another “Mrs. Tom.” Not that he hasn’t tried, I dare say, 
though he didn’t go crying it about upon the house-tops, as 
Charles did—(Charles had only once been successful in keeping 
his own counsel)—but poor Bill has been unlucky, anyway,’ 
continued the speaker, with unction; ‘he can’t find his mate. 
And why? He is blinded, dazzled,’ waving a large hand about to 
indicate the dazzlement. ‘Brother Bill pays you the compliment 
of being dazzled by your perfections, Mrs. Tom; he can’t see 
straight. He is like a man who has seen one fine sight—say, 
Niagara—and won’t look at any other.’ 

‘Oh, Thomas.’ Niagara blushed to her brow. She had 
never before had the above so plainly stated. 

And, without being what could be termed a vain woman, it 
must be owned that Priscilla was much supported by a delightful 
and abiding sense of being a success in life, beneath which 
conviction she would, it must further be owned, swallow anything. 

To be sure, it was sad if she stood in dear William’s way ; but 
again, it was sweet of dear William to find it so. 

She saw no absurdity, not the faintest shadow of absurdity, in 
the idea. 

Pushed into a corner, she might perhaps have allowed that 
she had no great gift of beauty or of talent; but she certainly 
thought she had charm ; and perhaps—who knows ?—she was right. 

She was not to be judged by those outside the Farrell 
influence. For that sphere her light was reserved, and within it 
alone she cared to shine. 

She was now pondering, silenced for the moment, but 
pleasurably, and with imagination at work. 

At length she raised her head. 

‘Well?’ said Thomas, perceiving something was coming. 

‘Of course she would be one of ourselves,’ meditated the lady, 
aloud. 

‘She? Who? A wife for Billy? You have some one in your 
eye, then ?’ 

‘I am thinking those Colvin girls are very nice.’ 

‘Hum! Yes. Nice enough. Not quite Billy’s style, though.’ 

‘They might be, Thomas. I mean, one of them might be. If 
Georgie were detached from the rest, and became one of ws——’ 
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‘It’s Georgie, is it?’ 
‘She is the youngest ; and she is barely nineteen.’ 

‘So ought to be pliable enough—a willow wand.’ 

‘I am sure she is a dear girl.’ 

‘Because you have thought of her for Billy.’ 

Now, until within the last five minutes Mrs. Tom had thought 
nothing of the kind; indeed, she had had for some time past 
another Mrs. Billy in view who was not at all of the Colvin order 
—but only that morning she had heard of Jane Brown’s engage- 
ment, and wheeled about face on the spot. 

It would never do to have Billy loose. Some one there must 
be to dangle before his appealing eyes—she always felt that dear 
William’s eyes had in them a mute appeal—and it seemed doubly 
crue] that Jane, who was all that was favourable and suitable so 
far as could be judged, should have seized upon the poor dear’s 
birthday to burst her tether. Priscilla had faucied it securely 
fastened. 

We must not, however, imagine Mrs. Tom guilty of putting 
any of this into words. Even when most tenderly confidential 
she would have held it to be the height of indelicacy to do more 
than hint and smile. It was this which endeared her to her 
auditors—Billy in particular. Nothing ever passed between the 
two which might be awkward to look back upon. 

‘You are hopeful as ever, I see,’ quoth Thomas, now. ‘ You 
know best ; but, come—the Colvin girls!’ 

‘I did not say “the Colvin girls”; I said, “‘ Georgie.”’ 

‘ And you think he’ll take to the idea?’ 

She smiled. 

‘I’m blessed if he does,’ -said Thomas, stoutly. ‘There. 
That’s my opinion, if you wish for it. Youdon’t, of course. And 
you'll tell me you know Billy best, of course. But I tell you Billy 
in the bank parlour is not quite the Billy of your drawing-room ; 
and if he lets you think you are to marry him to whom you 
choose, since you can’t have him yourself , 

‘Dear Thomas, how you talk!’ Another blush and faint 
remonstrance, 

‘You'll find yourself mistaken, Mrs. Tom.’ 
Mrs. Tom smiled for the second time. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GODFREY FARRELL’S DESCENDANTS, 


‘To The Nook,’ said Mrs. Tom, seating herself in her carriage. 

Now, everyone knew the look of a Farrell carriage and the 
sound of a Farrell carriage on the highway. 

It would not be smart nor fashionable ; it would not travel 
swiftly and lightly ; but taking up half the road with its breadth, 
and half the sky with its height, it would roll, roll, roll along, 
exuding superiority and importance, while every meaner vehicle 
shrank and cringed before it. 

A Farrell coachman would protrude his lip and measure a 
gate—and a good broad gate, too—with an air of disdainful 
incredulity. ‘Why does such a thing exist? How is it possible 
that I and mine can get through that needle’s eye?’ The very 
pit-pat of his horses’ hoofs, emanating contemptuously from such 
sleek, full-fed, glossy-coated animals, seemed to echo ‘ How ?’ 

Gates of majestic iron-work tipped with gilt, of worthy 
dimensions, and flung back by obsequious lodge-keepers, were 
the only ones the trio considered deserving of recognition ; 
others than those ought not to have been born, being only one 
degree removed from entrances which, shocking to relate, had no 
gate at all. 

And what these last portended, our Jehu, swelling on his perch, 
knew only too well. <A gravel sweep presently, in which there 
was not room to swing a cat. A place in which a man would have 
to be careful how he turned, ugh ! 

Mrs. Tom’s coachman hated going to The Nook; he could not 
for the life of him see what his mistress wanted with that little 
two-penny halfpenny place. Had Mrs. Tom been quick of per- 
ception, she might almost have felt his surliness through her 
bevelled glass windows; and seen the hump of his back, in spite 
of the raindrops streaming down the panes. 

Perhaps she did; she was a slave to John, and a great deal 
more solicitous for his comfort than her own; but we have said 
that, when the family interests demanded it, she was capable of 
any sacrifice. For dear William’s sake she may have felt she 
would brave even good John’s indignation. 

And she looks around her now with a little extra complacency, 
for the carriage had just been done up, and the new drab linings 
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are out for the first time. Priscilla has been in a fidget 
about these linings. Mildly, because even in regard to 
such an important matter she never gives way to worry, nor 
allows herself to think anything can really go wrong with the 
entourage of a Farrell—still, she has spoken and written, given 
orders and counter-orders, consulted all the family authorities, 
taking patterns from house to house—and it actually seemed at 
one time as if drab linings of the proper shade were a thing of the 
past ! 

Dire indeed would such a calamity have been. The Farrells 
have always had drab linings. Is it possible she is to be the first 
degenerate Farrell in this respect ? 

Even now, when all has been happily arranged through the 
enterprise of a valiant tradesman (who has a claim on Mrs. Tom’s 
custom for ever in consequence), even now she looks upon her 
cushions and flaps as brands plucked from the fire; but they are 
plucked, and that, after all, is the thing. 

So now, as Mrs. Tom sits smiling and warm within, and fat 
Coachy sits cold and surly without—ill-sheltered by Joseph’s 
umbrella, for it is windy as well as wet, and only bis mistress’s 
desire to put her new-formed purpose into execution has made 
her regardless of the combined elements~-we will leave for a 
moment the magniloquent vehicle rumbling on its way, while we 
endeavour to give our readers some sort of idea of where that 
way may be. 

The Farrell country, then—call it so for want of a better 
name—lay in the near neighbourhood of the metropolis ; but let 
no too swift imagination fly at once to the happy hunting-grounds 
of suburban Surrey, with its villa~clad heights and teeming river- 
banks, nor yet to the scarcely less popular and charmingly rural 
pasture-lands of Herts and Middlesex. Those counties had to 
exist without the light of the Farrell countenance. 

There is a comparatively unexplored region (up to within a 
few years ago) which stretches east of the East of London, and by 
reason of possessing no particular beauty of landscape, nor fertility 
of soil, has been permitted for long to escape general notice; 
and here for several generations have dwelt the wealthy, solid, 
middle-class descendants of a certain hook-nosed old gentleman, 
known in his day as Godfrey Farrell. 

Mr. Godfrey Farrell, Governor of the Bank of England, and 
High Sheriff of the County (when to be High Sheriff was something 
accounted of), was the ancestor towards whom every Farrell 
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finger pointed. Whatever they were or had, which last was most 
to the purpose, they owed to him ; and, to do the family justice, 
none of its members ever forgot the fact. 

They made no pretence of belonging to the aristocracy ; but 
they had their treasures and heirlooms, their pictures on the 
walls, their rare and valuable china. There were also quaint old 
pieces of furniture, bureaux and tables, which were instinct with 
association, recalling to the oldest memories of childhood. 

There were also traditions of sorts. If they could not point to 
Prime Ministers, Field Marshals, or Admirals of the Fleet as 
among their forbears, there were portraits on their walls of more 
than one eminent philanthropist or noted divine, who had made 
the name of Farrell blest in his day. These portraits told their 
own tale. The calm and somewhat massive features exhibited a 
curious mixture of benevolence and affluence. The originals 
could not have been poor men, any more than they could have 
been bad men. 

If the faces lacked something, were felt to be wanting in 
that deeper impress which comes of souls seared by fire or 
scarred by conflict, at least they showed none of the lower animal 
instincts. 

Posterity was proud of them—looked kindly upon them. 
Copies of the portraits were to be found in the houses which 
were not fortunate enough to possess more; and whenever a 
young couple set about to makea home of their own, the loan 
of Uncle Jo or Aunt Deborah for this purpose was commonly 
demanded. Not a Farrell among them but would have repudiated 
Charles Surface with horror, had he come their way. 

And they clung to the scene of their nativity ; indeed, there 
was scarcely a man or woman of the race who would have known 
himself or herself elsewhere, for a permanence. It is true they 
moved about the world—at least, the later-formed branches of the 
family did so—but gravitated as naturally towards the parent 
spot, when disposed to settle down, as a bird towards its nest. 

London was their necessity. For several successive genera- 
tions the men had wended their way Citywards morning by 
morning, to return with equal punctuality evening by evening 
(substituting the afternoon as life advanced). 

Before trains were they drove up and down. The road was 
good, and time abundant. Perhaps also their horses went faster 
then. 

Next came the iron railroad, with its saving of hours and 
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horseflesh, A small station, with its simple, unsheltered platform, 
was held to be a luxury. Thomas Farrell’s father—Godfrey’s 
grandson—rubbed his hands over his first contract ticket. 

There never was anything so comfortable or so economical. 
Lord, how easy and pleasant it was ! 

Sociable too. The gentlemen chatted and gossiped as they 
journeyed, almost forgetting to unfold the newspapers which, as 
time passed, were delivered, owing to the new and wonderful 
postal regulations, as they severally arrived at the station. They 
could read the news presently ; or one would read and announce 
the items aloud. Surely this was better than pounding along in 
solitary state and in all weathers; and when it was cheaper too? 
The wonder was how they had ever got along without the new 
toy. 

N.B.—The only people possibly aggrieved were the clerks. 
Railroads did nothing for them; living within a street or two, 
they footed it for the most part, never dreaming of the possibility 
of existence outside a certain area. One fancies they looked 
sourly enough at the jovial arrivals thus turned into early birds. 

When old Farrell—not Godfrey, but Thomas his grandson— 
died, he had journeyed to and fro in this sumptuous fashion for 
twenty years, and the young men, as they were then, had never 
done the distance by road at all. 

Even Thomas, Charles, and William, however,. were soon 
destined to see further revolutions, 

From a few trains daily—mainly in the morning and the 
evening—there grew to be trains every hour, every half-hour, at 
certain periods of the day every quarter of an hour. 

The rude little structure which had been their former ter- 
minus became only one of a long and ever-increasing line of 
stations. It now was no longer adequate to its demands. 
Crowds threatened to jostle each other off its narrow platform. 

Down it came therefore ; ‘and a good job, too,’ quoth Thomas 
Farrell, who was ali for progress and development. 

He took the keenest interest in the whole thin; The new 
double line of rails was a delight to him. Hecoul get sooner 
and sooner to work—and work, as he took it, was the very marrow 
of his bones—while even fogs, though they might occasionally 
hinder, were now powerless to prevent his reaching the bank in 
the long run, as had been the case every once in a while of yore. 

He watched the mushroom growth of outlying suburbs with 
glee. He bought the little streets as fast as they cropped up, 
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whenever he had the chance. He dabbled in the shops which 
sprang into being, blatant and glittering, at every point of the 
line. They paid grandly. 

Talk of the face of the country being spoilt ? He couldn’t see 
it. Some of the old trees might have been left standing per- 
haps—there was a row of elms ‘he remembered as a boy; he was 
rather sorry when they came down—but, after all, they were in 
the way. 

As for the lopping and cropping, the general clearance on 
every side, it was inevitable; the land had to be cultivated, and 
what were trees in comparison with good, solid, money-producing 
growth? SBean-fields and pea-fields might not be picturesque ; 
but Covent Garden had to be supplied. 

Gas-lamps along the road? They were uncommonly handy 
on dark nights. 

It was ever so much more cheerful trotting home—for he had 
still a couple of miles to trot after alighting on his own station 
platform--it was far more amusing and enlivening to pass 
through nicely-lit rows of villas and swarming villages running 
into each other, cottages all the way, than to traverse a lonely 
road penned in by hedges. 

Within his own gates, however, there was a privacy rigidly 
enforced. Close though the grounds might be to the highway, 
it would have been a bold trespasser indeed who would 
have scaled the high, spiked wall which encircled Thomas 
Farrell’s domain. No, no; he kept that small amount for him- 
self. It was but a little bit; and as for the rest? Thomas 
laughed his rich man’s prosperous, well-satisfied laugh. 

Mrs. Tom, on her part, was no whit more disturbed by 
innovations and destructions. She, too, was bounded soul and 
spirit by that garden wall. As long as within its circumference 
she might revel in the spotless perfection of her lawns and grass- 
paths, the world without was nothing to her. 

She is now on her way to The Nook; wherefore, since we 
have left her for so long sitting and smiling within her warm, 
well-cushioned chariot of state, it need not surprise us to find 
that by this time she has reached her destination ; but let us be 
there before her, and see what welcome she is likely to receive 
from its inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘THE BILLY HANDICAP.’ 


‘Goop gracious, that awful woman !’ 

A servant had announced ‘ Mrs, Thomas Farrell in the drawing- 
room ’ to three young ladies very much out of the drawing-room, 
and three indignant pairs of eyes glared at him ere he withdrew, 
while it is quite on the cards that he heard the above exclamation 
as he shut the door. 

Simmy, however—his name was Simmins, and he was only 
Simmy behind his back—shook his head with knowing satisfac- 
tion, and shuffled along the passage in triumph. 

He had secured his gossip with the Farrell menservants, and 
that on a day when visitors were like to be few. Indeed, he and 
his young mistresses had alike laid their account to none; and he 
had received no orders for the afternoon in consequence. 

Had he now told Miss Bet or Miss Poll that he saw a carriage 
turning in at the gate—which from his pantry wind he did see, 
in time to dive into his coat and brush his hair befor presenting 
himself at the front door—had he, we say, utilised those precious 
moments for making inquiries respecting the admittance or non- 
admittance of callers, he was tolerably certain that no Mrs. Tom 
would now be sitting below awaiting the young ladies above. 

But was he going to be so inhospitable? He had read his 
paper through, and had not a soul to speak to in the house. 
‘That was the wust o’ bein’ single-’anded,’ he was wont to com- 
plain, not affecting female society ; ‘it was solingtary at times.’ 

And one of these times was upon him now, and the well-fed 
back and shoulders of the Farrell coachman were beautiful in his 
eyes. 

‘Mrs. Tom!’ exclaimed Miss Bet overhead, a full half-minute 
haviug elapsed since all three had ejaculated, one after the other, 
‘That awful woman!’ ‘Mrs. Tom, of all people! ’—wrathful 
despair in every accent. 

‘On a day like this!’ proceeded the speaker, almost choking. 
‘A day when she knows we must be at home; when she gives us 
uo chance of being out! Mrs. Tom! She ought to be kicked !’ 
And suiting the action to the word, a slipper which had been 
waggling in luxurious ease on the speaker’s toe was shot across 
VOL. XXXV. NO. CCV. Cc 
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the room, and pitched into a loose pile of music littering the 
floor. The floor of that room was always littered. 

‘Kicking is too good for her!’ assented Miss Poll, with 
gloomy acquiescence. Poll was never impassioned: she only 
gloomed. 

‘ Let’s not go down,’ was Miss Georgie’s amendment. 

Bet, however, dragged herself to the front of her chair. It 
was low and broad, and, oh! so comfortable; she had grovelled 
deeper and deeper into it, tearing through a novel in swift 
approach towards the racy dénowement, and she now locked round 
with a species of blank, baffled fierceness terrible to see. 

Georgie’s remark was only absurd. Of course they must go 
down. She let fly the other slipper. ‘Now, go and pick those 
up,’ said she to her youngest sister. 

Anyone who did not know the three might have been surprised 
at what followed. Georgie rose and did as she was bid. Not 
grudgingly, nor of necessity ; merely as a part, and rather an 
amusing one, of her ordinary business. 

Indeed, she laughed as she made her next observation. ‘Take 
your old beetle-crushers, and you can stay where you are. I'll go 
down by myself. What’s more, I'll tell Mrs. Tom that you are 
out of sorts—headachy, or anything you like to name—and can’t 
“raise a kick,” even to kick her. I'll do it, honour bright. I 
don’t mind the dear lady half so much as either of youdo. And 
she has no business to expect we should all be victimised because 
she chooses to come prying into other people’s houses when she 
ought to be in her own. If I go down it will do.’ And she was 
moving off, but Bet called her back. 

‘It won't do. Oh, con—con—con Mrs. Tom! To torment 
poor inoffensive creatures like us! Just when we were so happy 
and hugger-mugger—and of course not fit to be seen,’ looking 
down at herself. ‘If we had only changed after luncheon! But 
who would have supposed ? Stop, you!’ to the vanishing 
figure. ‘Can’t you see 1am coming, donkey? As if your going 
would be any good. She could stump you her very first innings. 
Can't I hear her?’ (Mimicking.) ‘‘‘ And where are the dear 
sisters?” ‘‘Oh, if you please, they are so very sorry, but they 
hate you, and they won't come down.”’ 

*« And one of them has spoilt her best performing acrobatic 
slippers by trying to kick you,”’ assented Georgie, with perfect 
good-humour. 

Furthermore, she waited till Bet had slowly grumbled herself 
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to her feet, and took her arm as they walked along the passage. 
Poll had tactily slipped out of the conversation. 

‘There goes the carriage round to the stables,’ muttered Bet, 
glancing from the staircase window. ‘If I could only wreck it 
going home—crush it and smash it, and Mrs. Tom in it!’ with 
blood-curdling comprehensiveness. 

She was within a few feet of Priscilla as she spoke, but only 
Georgie saw the humour of the thing. ‘ Go it, my dear,’ whispered 
she as she turned the handle of the door. Her eyes were laughing 
when Mrs. Tom’s met them. 

‘And she looked such a dear, bright little thing!’ cried that 
lady afterwards. ‘So cheerful, even on a dull day. Cheerful 
spirits are a great gift. Dear William is apt to be a little 
depressed at times ; all men are. Their work is exhausting, and 
they have not the privilege of doing it in a dear, pleasant home. 
But a cheerful wife——!’ 

Even Thomas hearkened complacently to her account of the 
call. He was not sorry that the pretty little Colvin girls should 
be taken compassion upon. 

So she had found them at home? at least two of them? 
And they had been chatty and agreeable? He divined, in 
short, that his wife had attained the object with which she set out. 

Had he been sitting by, seeing with his own eyes and hearing 
with his own ears, he might have come to a different conclusion. 
He was not an acute observer; but even Bet, perceiving that 
Georgie was too bad, gave her a look, whereat Georgie burst out 
laughing. ‘What a merry laugh!’ cried Mrs, Tom, beaming all 
over, Georgie blushed—an honest blush of shame. 

Aud after that she quieted down, emulating her sister, who 
directly she entered the drawing-room became a new creature. 
It was Bet’s demure face and sympathetic accents which were too 
much for the barely emancipated schoolgirl; but after Mrs. Tom’s 
innocent little note of approbation Georgie did not laugh again. 

‘We have been tumbling about in the den upstairs,’ said the 
eldest Miss Colvin, prettily apologetic for rumpled hair and ink- 
stained fingers. ‘I am so sorry the fire is low. Simmins ought 
to have seen to it; but he is su lazy he never does anything he 
can help. I suppose he did not expect anyone would come into 
the room till tea-time. But it is so good of you not to mind the 
rain’—hastily. ‘It was too wet for any of us to go out.’ 

‘To tell the truth, I hoped it might be so.’ Mrs. Tom beamed 
afresh, and regarded the sisters with a benignity so new that all 
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in a moment the quick-witted younger hit the scent. Her delight 
was such that Bet thought she was possessed. 

‘What on earth were you capering and curvetting round that 
woman for?’ demanded she, coldly, the carriage having at length 
wheeled away with its occupant. ‘ You will have her coming 
here again to-morrow. And it was you who let us in for the 
luncheon, too.’ 

‘You don’t see it? You don’t see what she came for? what 
she has got in her little rotten mind? Oh dear—oh dear!’ 

‘I don't see anything except : 

‘Except what ?’ 

‘For some reason of her own she has chosen to take us up; 
what that reason may be I can’t pretend to say. But she has 
never been more than barely civil before, and not always that; 
for, of course, we are rank outsiders with her. Nothing that we 
do or say can possibly be of the slightest, faintest interest or 
importance to Mrs. Thomas Farrell.’ 

‘You can be nasty, Bet.’ 

‘Of course I can. I can be a good many things Mrs. Tom 
never gives me credit for being. For instance, I might even be 
nice if she could ever bring herself to suppose such a thing— 
which she never will.’ 

‘Oh, she will. You may take your Davy she will, and that 
directly.’ 

‘ Nonsense ; she loathes us.’ 

‘Does she? Did she loathe us to-day ? ’—looking shrewdly 
at her sister and pausing as though on the brink of saying too 
much. 

‘T told you I saw she was different somehow. But are we to 
be taken up and put down at her whim?’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Bet. Where are your eyes, my dear? Mrs. 
Tom is not such a flibbertigibbet as all that; she has a method in 
her madness.’ 

‘Get to the point, can’t you? I think the woman insufferable.’ 

‘Not at all. Not at all insufferable—only comical.’ 

‘Because she grinned at you?’ 

‘Just so; I like being grinned at.’ 

‘What do you mean by making out that she had something 
on her mind ?’ demanded Bet, suddenly. ‘If she had, why did it 
not come out ?’ 

‘Did, at every turn.’ 

‘That’s silly "—turning away with an air of vexation, 
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*Don’t be cross; you will like the joke as much as I de, 
directly you catch it. Mrs. Tom didn’t mean either of us to see, 
because > a sly, merry look, 

‘Because? Well? ’—impatiently. 

‘ Because—oh, you are dense.’ 

‘Dense ?’ 

‘Can’t you see through a little ruabbishy woman—I dare say a 
good enough little woman too—can’t you see some one else behind 
her—some one whom she is supposed to have in tow, looking 
out for a i 

Then all at once Bet saw. She saw, and all clouds vanished ; 
she sat down to laugh till the tears ran down her cheeks, 

‘Oh dear! oh dear! Oh, oh! oh, oh!’ 

‘I thought you would like it,’ said Georgie, between whiles. 

Echoes of resounding merriment preceded the pair as they 
trotted back to their comfort and disorder and books and Poll 
upstairs—and she lifted her head as the door opened. 

‘ What on earth are you laughing at ?’ 

‘Poll, it’s Billy!’ 

‘Billy ? What's Billy ?’ 

‘It’s Billy!’ cried her youngest sister, running up to her. 
‘Don’t you understand? It’s Billy!’ with a new intonation, 

‘Billy ? What do you mean? Was he here?’ 

‘No; but 

; Ob,’ said Poll, returning to her book. The noisy te 
disturbed her. 

‘Put that down.’ Georgie seized her sister’s arm and shook 
it. ‘ Listen; you never heard such fun, I tell you it’s Billy. We 
are to have Billy. Yes, we; even we are to—oh, let me speak,’ 
reproachfully to Bet, who was now eager to get in her word. ‘I 
found it out; so you might let me tell. Poll, I do assure you 
that Bet saw nothing.’ 

‘What was there to see?’ Poll, still incredulous, but with 
dawning attention, looked from one to the other, 

‘It—the whole thing; what the whole thing meant. The 
call, you know; and the civility, and the—the—she almost kissed 
us when she left, and I believe she would but for her veil; and 
Bet never saw 

‘What? Never saw what? Can’t you say what there was to 
see ?’ 

‘If am saying. There was Billy—Billy, large as life—Billy 
in every word and look---Billy in the air—Billy, Billy everywhere, 
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and not a drop to—oh, I wish she had brought him! If she had 
only brought him! But anyhow it’s true. It’s true, as ’'m a 
Dutchman; Billy is to be solemnly made over to us, free of 
charge, and no questions asked, upon my honour.’ 

‘Think of it! Billy /’ struck in Bet, no longer to be held off; 
‘Billy, with his bald head and pink lips and peaked chin! 
Billy—with Mrs. Tom for a sister-in-law! with all the glory of 
the Farrells for a backing! Billy, who has been protected from 
our charms so carefully, and watched over so tenderly! I tell 
you, Poll, it really is as Georgie says ; for though Georgie found 
it out ; 

‘Yes, I did,’ from Georgie in the rear. 

She was on fire to proceed, but Bet held her fast, and prevailed. 

‘I saw it directly she gave me the hint. It explained all Mrs. 
Tom’s grimaces. Dear William is to be allowed to look our way 
at last. I don’t believe he does more than just know of our 
existence so far ; at any rate he has never taken pains to cultivate 
the knowledge—but now, oh, happy day for William! He is to 
have his pick—at least we are not quite sure about the pick; 
Georgie thinks it’s her.’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ again bawled Georgie from behind; she was still 
struggling to get to the front, but Bet, with equal tenacity, kept 
her grasp upon the situation, and being taller and stronger bore 
down the weaker vessel. 

‘We'll see about that,’ quoth she, wickedly. ‘We'll make a 
fight, Poll and I.’ 

‘Do you really mean it about Billy ?’ said Poll, dubiously. 

‘Mean it? Ofcourse. And, as I had not the merit of dis- 
covery, it is very good of me not to pooh-pooh it, especially as 
Georgie insists that she is to have first choice. I say, she shan’t. 
Mrs. Tom is not Billy; and, Billy though he be, he ought to have 
some say in his own affairs. Mrs. Tom thinks she is going to 
run him, but if we get a look in F 

‘We'll run him among us.’ Georgie danced about the room. 
‘O Billy, Billy, your days are numbered; and the fun begins 
on Thursday.’ 

‘ Thursday ?’ said Poll, interrogatively. 

‘We are to go to luncheon at Beech Hall on Thursday.’ 

‘And is he to be there ?’ 

‘If he’s not /’ said Georgie, with deep significance. 

Poll mused a minute. ‘Are we all to go? Did she ask 
us all?’ 
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‘Every man-jack of us.’ 

‘I don’t see that I need bother.’ 

‘Bother! It’s no bother. It will be splendid.’ 

Poll shrugged her shoulders. 

‘You won't take shares in Billy, then?’ said Bet. ‘ Billy’s 
cheap to-day. Shares offered at par. There may be a rise before 
the end of the week, remember; so if you hang back you may Jose 
your chance. There has been a slump in Billy lately ; 

‘You got all this from Lionel ’— Poll still disdainful. 

‘Who else should I get it from? But,’ said Bet, briskly, ‘to 
me is the credit of the adaptation. I am getting up the Billy 
Company-——’ 

‘Hi! I have a better notion; oh, Bet, a much better notion. 
Do hear. Do listen,’ implored Georgie, panting for an audience. 
‘It’s the Billy Handicap, the great Billy Handicap. Entries 
to-day. So far there are only two, Miss Elizabeth and Miss 
Georgina Colvin. Now then, Poll, pluck up spirit and back your- 
self. You are the only one of us who has sro far inspected 
Billy at close quarters, and you know you said he was not such a 
fool as he looked. You rather liked him.’ 

‘I didn’t; I only said , 

‘You did say he was not such a fool as he looked—those were 
your very words.’ 

‘Well, if I did t’ , 

‘Then you have got to enter. And don’t think you lost much 
by not going down to Mrs. Tom to-day. I doubt if you lost any- 
thing. She may have fixed on me , 

‘Which I don’t believe she did,’ from Bet. 

‘On us, then; she may thrust us first down his throat, but 
that is not to say we shan’t stick there, and out of pure cussed- 
ness—if Billy knows what cussedness is—he may make a snap at 
you. Come now, say you will.’ 

‘Will what ?’ 

‘Be snapped at. I tell you, you have a chance, a—ahem— 
good chance, if you will only believe it. Even supposing Mrs. 
Tom brings her Billy to the water she can’t make him drink ; 
and it is well known that men will jib if the leading-rein is too 
tight.’ 

‘You are getting mixed,’ laughed her elder sister. ‘ But, 
Poll, you might as well go and see.’ 

Poll, however, would promise nothing. 


( To be continu ; 
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O one, surely, is so devoid of fancy as to look unmoved on the 
picture of a long life passed amidst a series of events which 
form the landmarks and stepping-stones of history. It may, 
perhaps, happen—it often does—that the person who has gone 
through such an exceptional experience has never really appre- 
ciated the true significance of the movements that have been 
taking place around him, for to some people a background is 
absolutely necessary to the right understanding of anything. 
But let him be as dull or as uninterested as he chooses, the mere 
fact that he looked and listened, though with blinded eyes and 
deafened ears, to a world that was throbbing and thrilling with 
excitement, lends him a fascination that is perfectly distinct from 
any personality of his own. 

Now Lady Louisa Stuart, whose letters have just been 
privately printed by Mrs. Godfrey Clark, was neither dull nor 
uninterested, but one of the cleverest women of her day, which 
was along one. The youngest daughter of the famous Minister, 
John, Earl of Bute, and granddaughter on her mother’s side of the 
yet more famous Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Louisa was 
all her life in a position which enabled her to turn to the best 
account the talents which were hers by inheritance. Born in 1757, 
the year after the seven years’ war had broken out, she lived to 
see the opening of the Great Exhibition (1851). Ske had witnessed 
the most dramatic catastrophe the world has ever seen when the 
elaborate and pleasure-loving French Monarchy was suddenly 
extinguished by the Revolution, to reappear in another form 
under Napoleon. Union with Ireland and the first Reform Bill 
came to be in her time; the stately measures of English classic 
poetry had given place to the Nature worship of the Lake School 
and the lyrics of Tennyson; the lengthy journeys by stage coach 
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and post had been superseded by railway travelling, and though 
even at Lady Louisa’s death in 1851 trains were far from reaching 
their present speed, they had progressed some distance beyond the 
eight miles an hour originally laid down by Parliament as the 
utmost limit of safety. Ina word, if Lady Louisa could not in 
one sense emulate the man in an old Peter Parley’s Annual, who 
went to the first Crusade with Peter the Hermit, and was still 
serving his country in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in another 
her life was just as long, for the century that she lived through 
saw more changes than all the others give put together. 

One of the first things that will strike the reader of these letters 
is the free and independent existence led by this young lady and 
her sisters at a period when most people vaguely suppose that 
children were always standing in the presence of their parents, 
never daring to speak till they were first spoken to. Nothing of 
this sort prevailed either in the Bute family or amongst their 
large circle of interesting friends. In 1778, the date of the 
earliest letters to her newly married sister Lady Caroline Dawson, 
Lady Louisa at twenty-one is apparently as much her own 
mistress as any girl who grew up twenty or thirty years ago. 
Her walks extend far beyond the two miles thought so unmai- 
denly in Elizabeth Bennett ; she loved scrambling, and in an age 
when fine trees and smooth lawns were the universal objects of 
adoration pined after bare mountains and rocky streams as much 
as Sir Walter himself. Perhaps, indeed, she may have owed this 
preference to her Scotch blood, for the Butes could claim kinship 
with the King, and the old families, Argylls, Buccleuchs, and 
Douglases, and many of Lady Louisa’s ‘ maddest, merriest days’ 
were spent on the Border. When at their great house at Luton Hoo 
she was either living quietly with her parents, reading with her 
mother, studying by herself, and sending news to Lady Caroline, 
or doing her best to keep a large party of guests from being bored. 
Few of them were as active and energetic as the Stuarts, and they 
ran norisk of injuring themselves fatally at sixty-one by jumping 
ditches, as Lady Caroline Dawson did. If it was fine it was all 
very well, but if not, time hung very heavy; ‘we have rubbed 
on this week as best we could, writes Lady Louisa in August 
1778. ‘The weather was charming. We went out very often, and 
did what we might in the evening; sat below and behaved 
properly one night; went upstairs and played cross purposes and 
questions another, and my father fixed us all at commerce the 
two or three last. He brought out the Mississippi table’ (a sort 
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of bagatelle board) ‘one day when it rained, and that helped off 
some tedious moments.’ Nowadays the young people might 
have gone to the billiard room, or sat down to ‘Ascot’ or a 
ouija, but though the fashionable games might be different 
amusement was considered as necessary and legitimate then as 
to-day. There was no holding aloof on the part of the parents, no 
formality or stiffness in the household, and though the hours may 
have been ‘tedious’ to Lady Louisa they probably were not so 
to her guests. 

Then, as now, society was made up of cliques, each having its 
own code and its own diversions. The set to which the Butes 
belonged were little addicted to the gambling which was the 
reigning vice among so many fashionable people, and when they 
did sit down to cards behaved as if they were playing a round 
game and not engaged in a serious business. ‘It is not the 
fashion at Carton’ (the Duke of Leinster’s) ‘to play cards,’ says 
Lady Caroline to her sister in October 1778. ‘The ladies sit at 
work ; the gentlemen lollop about and go to sleep. They asked 
me if I liked cards, and I pretended I did, much more than I 
really do, for the sake of getting a card table, for when there is a 
good many people sitting in that manner it’s very tiresome, so I 
had a party at whist every night; but they seemed to think it 
very odd that a young woman should like cards.’ The stakes on 
these occasions appear to have been merely nominal, and in- 
tended to add zest to the game, for at Dalkeith twenty years 
later Lady Louisa speaks of ‘shillings being the regular play 
of the house,’ while ‘an hour’s gaming is quite sufficient.’ 
Quite sufficient indeed for Lady Louisa, who does not love 
cards, and is greatly bored at having to sit ‘staunchly’ at the 
card table during a whole evening when staying at the Hamilton 
Nesbits’. 

To judge by her own words, Lady Louisa was as indifferent to 
balls as she was to whist, but from the hours she remained at 
them it is quite clear that they afforded her more amusement 
than she was willing to admit. ‘I did nothing but reproach my- 
self with being such an old fool as to dance till five o’clock in the 
morning’ (the ball had begun at seven), ‘ without any inducement 
in the world, as I am past having pleasure in hopping about,’ she 
writes at eight-and-twenty, And again, two years later, ‘I have 
to go to two balls on Friday. They were not so plentiful in 
former days, when I liked them; and, what was worse, I seldom 
had it in my power to dance when at them. Now I almost always 
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have. This quite disposes of the theory that our great-grand- 
mothers were superannuated after twenty-five. 

The Butes were a large family, and all the daughters but 
Lady Louisa married off when they grew up, and only appeared 
at home on rare occasions. The latest married was Lady Caroline, 
Louisa’s special companion, to whom most of these letters are 
written, and when she departed with her husband to Ireland the 
household at Luton Hoo became very quiet, as Lord and Lady 
Bute’s health did not allow them to see much society. This was 
a matter of little regret to their youngest daughter, who wanted 
nothing and nobody as long as she could get books and a pen. 

The precocious children of the present day might be put to 
shame by the little girl of ten, who in 1767 ‘shows the beginning 
of a French novel’ to her cousin Lady Mary Coke, and informs 
her that ‘she is going to write a play.’ The French novel 
would have been of special interest had it been preserved, as show- 
ing the models on which it was formed, but, unluckily, nothing is 
known about it, though the play, Jugurtha, still exists. 

Besides these prose attempts verses on every kind of subject 
were scrawled over the child’s pocket books, though the desire to 
be known as an authoress was of short duration. There was 
nothing of réclame about Lady Louisa Stuart. Like Bob Acres 
she ‘made no pretensions to anything in the world, and studied 
purely for her own pleasure, and not to gain the reputation of a 
wit or a blue-stocking. 

Besides ‘the literature of her native land she was well versed 
in Spanish and Portuguese classics, and had received the best of 
all educations—perhaps the only one of any real value—that of 
growing up in a library. When we add to this the fact that all 
through life her position and her own gifts enabled her to 
meet with and to make friends with every person of any kind of 
eminence, we do not wonder that she was later considered by 
Sir Walter Scott ‘the best critic he knew.’ Her verses, some 
of which were published anonymously, and apparently without her 
knowledge, show considerable facility, and what our ancestors used 
to call ‘a pretty talent,’ but are seldom of any special merit. 
Their existence was studiously concealed from every one, and a 
report emanating from Caroline, Princess of Wales, of a volume 
being published in Edinburgh excites Lady Louisa almost to 
frenzy. ‘It would provoke a saint,’ she writes indignantly to Sir 
Walter, ‘ for neither my sister nor any other member of my family 
ever saw a verse of mine since I was seventeen, or had one in their 
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possession ; and many of them, and several of my most intimate 
friends, to this hour do not suspect I ever wrote one.’ Of course 
all this excitement was quite unnecessary, as excitement on such 
points generally is, and the world would not have been shaken to 
its foundations even had the report proved true. Still the atti- 
tude of mind indicated by the panic is (now) characteristic and 
uncommon. 

Considering what an omnivorous reader Lady Louisa was, 
books play a smaller part than might be expected in her letters, 
which are chiefly filled with family details. Here and there, 
however, she alludes to some novel that interests her, though she 
seldom mentions more serious works. In September 1778 she 
and her sister Lady Mary Lowther are both deep in La Nowvelle 
Héloise, which ‘ furnished them with a great deal of conversation.’ 
Lady Louisa is charmed with it, ‘more than she should be, 
perhaps,’ though she admits it might be ‘ very dangerous’ under 
certain circumstances. But, she adds, making the time-honoured 
confession of one-and-twenty, ‘I have nothing to do with love, 
so it is safe for me.’ Yet, notwithstanding the fervour which 
takes her off her feet, a fervour which to our notions springs less 
from the heart than from the head, Lady Louisa’s nature, which 
is eminently spontaneous and free from affectations, revolts against 
some of Rousseau’s absurdities. She must have been shocked to 
the core at the elaborate festivities at the time of the vintage, 
with the cringing of the servants towards ‘les maitres,’ and the 
detestable patronage which ‘les maitres’ bestow on their servants, 
but, on the whole, she considers it ‘the most interesting book she 
ever read in her life.’ How long, one would like to know, did the 
Nouvelle Héloise hold this place in her estimation? That she 
had some knowledge of Richardson’s works is plain from a 
letter she writes many years after at Bothwell Castle, where she 
says that, ‘by way of a new book,’ they are reading aloud Sir 
Charles Grandison, ‘which none of the party ever read but 
myself, and I have only dipped into here and there. Richardson 
is as much out of fashion amongst the young people now as Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry, and everything in it seems to strike them as 
antediluvian,’ which is a mistake, for neither before nor after 
the Flood did any human creatures bear the slightest resemblance 
to Sir Charles or his friends. ‘ However, though we sometimes 
get into fits of laughing at the coaches and six, and low bows, 
and handing ladies about the room, yet I perceive a difference 
between it and the common novels one now meets with, like that 
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between roast beef and whipt syllabub, and a thousand traits 
worthy of great attention.’ 

It must have taken a large number of the long mornings 
between breakfast and the three o’clock dinner, and the long 
evenings between dinner and bed time, to get through the inter- 
minable letters which make up Sir Charles Grandison. Did 
they skip nothing, one wonders, of the moral lectures, which 
must have been so specially tedious to Lady Louisa, whose own 
letters are devoid of moralising to an extent very remarkable at 
that date? Did they really wade through all the dissertations on 
duelling, and try faithfully to grapple with the Italian episode, 
which seems endless enough when read to oneself, but must, when 
read aloud, have felt as lengthy a business as counting grains of 
sand? And what, we should like to hear, were the ‘ whipt 
syllabub’ novels with which Sir Charles Grandison compares so 
favourably? Pride and Prejudice had been written six years 
before the date of Lady Louisa’s letter, but was not to be pub- 
lished for many a day; and, of course, the Wizard of the North 
had not yet waved his wand. Besides, neither Scott nor Jane 
Austen could well be considered as ‘ whippers’ of syllabub, still 
less Miss Edgeworth, whose Castle Rackrent did not appear till 
the following year, while Jom Jones and Tristram Shandy were 
as much out of date as the Mysteries of Udolpho. But, as 
has been said before, books rarely find a place in her letters. 

All through her life, however, Lady Louisa’s heart came first 
and her head after. Her intellect was far too keen for her to remain 
indifferent to the stirring events of the times she lived in, but we 
have ample and repeated proof that they interested her exactly 
in proportion as her friends were affected by them. We should 
have probably heard less of the American war had not her brother 
Charles Stuart been serving there, as colonel of the 26th Regi- 
ment. Irish matters she always finds absorbing, because they 
were of paramount importance to her beloved sister Lady Carlow, 
afterwards Lady Portarlington; but the taking of the Bastille, 
and, later, the deaths of the King and Queen of France, are 
passed over without a word. This would be surprising even 
to-day, with our multitudes of newspapers and perpetual ‘last 
editions,’ but then, when sources of information were so much 
fewer, and veneration for crowned heads so much greater, it is 
exceedingly astonishing. The Duchess of Buccleuch remarks, in 
a letter of October 1792, that ‘the Duke of Brunswick seems to 
be retreating,’ and that ‘the only thing quite certain is that the 
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French are a set of wild beasts. I believe, she goes on, ‘ it would 
have been much better to leave them to settle their own business, 
and I only hope we shall be wise enough to keep out of the 
scrape. But Lady Louisa’s reply, two months later, does not 
show much anxiety about the matter, and she soon branches 
off into anecdotes of the family butt, Lady Mary Coke, and 
her behaviour, which are certainly not characterised by Lady 
Louisa’s indifference. ‘These political topics naturally bring in a 
relation of ours who has been here’ (Bath) ‘this month. Poor 
Aunt Mary is really almost what our forefathers styled Cousin 
Betty—wild and possessed. She has been doing all that was 
necessary to raise am uproar—haranguing in the booksellers’ shops, 
lecturing the tradesmen, examining the walls for treason, threaten- 
ing the démocrates with the mayor, calling monsters, villains, 
atrocious wretches, &c., in short, everything that could provoke 
honest John Bull’s surly disposition, and all in a riding-habit of 
the King’s dressed uniform, shining with so much gold. I am 
amazed the boys do not follow her.’ Lady Mary was one of those 
unhappy beings who cherish a grievance and are never satisfied 
unless the attention of everybody present is focussed on them- 
selves. She was a sore trial to her better balanced relatives, for 
she was always making herself both ridiculous and conspicuous, 
though it must be allowed she afforded a vast deal of amusement 
to her friends. She kept a voluminous journal for many years of 
her life, but, unlike most diaries, it is rather flat and dull 
reading, and would probably never be opened at all were it not 
for the long and brilliant introduction contributed by Lady 
Louisa herself. 

But if the struggle with Napoleon occupied so small a place 
in the thoughts of Lady Louisa; if the siege of Badajoz or the 
battle of Talavera was of little moment to her in comparison with 
the fact that her nephew Sir Charles Stuart (our envoy at Lisbon 
in 1808) had been able to procure for her a copy of El Conde 
Inucamor, which she much wanted, at least she cannot be 
accused of lack of interest in the misfortunes of her own king. 
George III.’s recovery in 1789 from his severe mental attack was 
the signal for a mad outburst of loyalty and gaiety, and Lady 
Louisa was not behindhand ineither. At the Birthday Drawing- 
Room in March the scene was ‘ really frightful.’ The ‘ squeezing 
and demolishing’ were such that many ladies fainted, and more 
‘went into screaming fits.’ ‘Everybody was very fine when they 
went into the Drawing-Room ’—we seem to be reading the 
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description of a similar function not many years ago—‘ and like 
customers to Rag Fair when they came out.’ A week or two 
later a féte was given at Windsor ‘to married women only,’ at 
which a uniform of deep blue dresses trimmed with scarlet and 
gold had to be worn, and, more than that, had to be made by one 
Mrs. Beauvais, and her only. As these dresses were to cost 301. 
each, Mrs. Beauvais must have reaped a handsome profit, and so 
must the three milliners appointed by the Committee of Three 
Duchesses to provide dress and caps (these last at six guineas 
each) for the ball at White’s. The caps sound exceedingly ugly 
and very unbecoming, being made of ‘ plain crépe with a bandeau 
of white satin, and ‘God save the King’ on it in gold spangles, 
and four very high feathers on the other side. You often 
see them depicted on Battersea enamel boxes. Mottoes were 
evidently the last new thing, for at Windsor almost everybody 
had one—‘ Long live the King!’ ‘ Vive le roi! Dieu nous l’a rendu ’ 
—while two or three ladies carried their loyalty so far as to adorn 
their heads with ‘a huge print, on sattin in a frame, Britannia 
kneeling to return thanks.’ ‘Iam sure,’ comments Lady Louisa, 
‘the old expression of putting one’s shoes on one’s head is grown 
quite flat; people put there so many things stranger than shoes,’ 

What a curious fashion-book Lady Louisa could have com- 
piled out of her own recollections! Flat heads, towering heads, 
ringlets, short hair, bands, hoops, sacques, skirts so“scanty as to 
be quite indecent, dresses so full that walking was hardly possible, 
caps, big hats, turbans, ‘spoon’ bonnets, all passed in review 
before her wondering eyes, but no costume seems to her so out- 
rageous as that worn in 1798. ‘The figures one meets walking 
in the streets with footmen behind them are exactly what Cré- 
billon would have painted lying on a sopha to receive a lover. 
And in a high wind! Men’s clothes outright would be modesty 
in comparison.’ 

It hardly needs the charming pictures with which Mrs, 
Godfrey Clark has decorated her book to assure us that we are 
moving in the society of women of distinction—the distinction 
which no position can give, though it can sometimes add graces, 
Lady Bute’s face is charming and refined, though it lacks the 
cleverness—as well as the coarseness—-of her famous mother. 
Lady Louisa is piquante and attractive, but her sister the accom- 
plished Lady Carlow, who has drawn her own portrait, was by 
common consent much the prettier of the two, and most likely 
the best looking of her family, But the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
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painted in her old age, is the gem of the collection, and for beauty, 
dignity, and force of character is the typical grande dame. 
People like these were likely to be particular as to manners, and 
Lady Louisa gives us some amusing glimpses of the free and easy 
conduct which old ladies as well as young were wont to indulge 
in. One of the most characteristic of these is to be found in a 
letter written in 1783 by Lady Harriet Don, describing an inter- 
view between Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Argyll, and the 
famous Duchess of Douglas.. No two people could have been 
more different than the calm, business-like, un-Irish Irishwoman, 
who had risen so well to the duties and dignities of her position, 
and the homely, impetuous Scotch lady who loved to expatiate in 
the broadest vernacular on her life and adventures, and the cir- 
cumstances that led to the great Douglas trial, which convulsed 
all Scotland and was only decided in 1769. The two claimants 
were the Duke of Hamilton, son of the Duchess of Argyll, and 
Young Stewart of Grantully, and the Duchess of Douglas was still 
undecided as to which of them she desired to see heir to her 
husband’s great estates, when the question was settled in a truly 
feminine manner. One day it occurred to her to pay a call on 
the Duke of Hamilton’s mother, ‘whom she found lolling in her 
usual nonchalant manner upon a settee, and beating the Devil's 
tattoo with one leg over the other. The visitor set herself down 
opposite, and for some time tried to enter into conversation, till 
at last, tired of the other’s careless, contemptuous manner and 
impertinent answers, ‘I looked at her,’ said she, ‘and thought to 
myself, Ay! play as a’ will that bonny fit! Play awaw and show 
your leg, and what a bonny ankle ye ha! Gif my Duke were 
alive it micht cast dust in his een, but troth! I am a woman like 
yoursel’, and I’ll gar ye rue wagging your fute at me!’ And so 
she did. 

These and similar tales delighted Lady Louisa, but her sense 
of humour was not quite so keen when the culprit happened to 
be her own niece. The young Mary Stuart’s independent ways 
were a constant source of annoyance to her aunt, whose tact and 
courtesy were never known to fail. Mary, at the age of seventeen, 
was given—like many young people—to confuse honesty with 
rudeness. ‘She is regardless not only of forms, but of all com- 
mon civility, and holds her mother and the rest of us too very 
cheap as old fogies.’ At the great ball at the Pantheon in 1789 
it was the aunt who felt herself ‘the little young girl, and her the 
woman used to the world. She made herself so much at home, 
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and pushed about so bravely, saying, “Come along, follow me, 
and I'll warrant I'll make a way through them. Lord! one would 
think you were afraid?” and then a great laugh. And the first 
time she sees anybody she sets off talking to them as if she had 
known them all her life.’ By-the-bye, it is interesting to note that 
it is only in the matter of quotations from other people that Lady 
Louisa ever uses what is known as ‘ eighteenth-century language.’ 
Her own style of writing is as free from slang and expletives as 
that of any well trained writer of to-day. 

Miss Mary seems to have been a very modern young lady, but 
almost equally modern are the relations between Lord and Lady 
Bute and their children. Except for the strange habit of calling 
the married ones by their titles, the letters might have been 
written by any parents now, and that theirs was by no means 
a singular instance is proved by some remarks of Lady Louisa’s 
telling of the ‘perfect ease and confidence’ in the Irish manner 
of bringing up children. ‘ You would never,’ she adds, ‘ find out 
which were fathers and mothers, and which were sons and 
daughters, every one amusing themselves in the manner they like 
best, and nobody expecting any particular request or attention.’ 


It will readily be supposed that a woman of Lady Louisa’s posi- 
tion and attractions did not live to the age of ninety-four without 
being both the subject and object of some romantic episodes. In 
spite of her girlish declaration that she has ‘ nothing to do with 
love,’ love had so much to do with her that it kept her single 
through her whole life. Her attachment to her cousin William 
Meadows was known to her family, but her father refused to hear 
of an engagement, and the gentleman ultimately married some- 
body else. The lady, however, did not, and though it evidently 
pleased her to think that she still had her old charm for men, and 
though she occasionally nibbled at matrimony, yet when it came 
to the point she could not face the prospect. Even at forty-two, 
a much greater age then than now, we find her still coquetting 
with the idea, though better than any one else she must have 
known it could never become a reality. She is writing to her 
sister Caroline (Lady Portarlington) about a legacy of 5,0001. 
inherited from her uncle, the interest of which she is anxious 
to transfer to the Dawson family, and in the course of her letter 
she says, ‘If your income be increased I will settle it upon you 
and your younger children after my life, and that of any man I 
may marry. One need not consider one’s progeny at past forty- 
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two, especially when one has not seen monsicur leur pére, adding, 
with true Scotch caution, ‘I am resolved never to declare loudly 
against matrimony, or to put it out of my power, if I live to be 
fourscore.’ Yet it was only seven years earlier that she felt the 
whole of Tunbridge Wells ‘ solitary and dismal’ when the camp 
‘ betook itself elsewhere,’ and Sir William Meadows with it! 

In the society of the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
learned ladies of the day occupied a conspicuous place, and Lady 
Louisa frequently came across them. Mrs. Delany was an old and 
intimate friend of Lady Bute’s, and it was in her house that Lady 
Louisa met Miss Burney in 1787. We do not know what Lady 
Bute and her daughter thought of her, but she was very much 
struck with them, especially with the elder lady. With Lady 
Bute’s gentle and refined portrait under one’s eyes it is hard to 
believe that her ‘ exterior’—probably her manners—was ‘ most 
forbidding to strangers,’ but as little should we have imagined 
that her conversation was marked by ‘ high spirits and archness,’ 
and teeming with strokes of ‘ general satire’ and ‘shrewdest 
derision.’ Certainly there is nothing of this sort noticeable in her 
letters. Miss Burney goes on to comment on Lady Louisa’s lack 
of beauty, but finds ‘her deportment and appearance infinitely 
more pleasing. With Mrs. Thrale Lady Louisa seems to have 
had a slight acquaintance, though she never went to her house, 
and Hannah More and Mrs. Carter were, like herself, frequent 
visitors at Mrs. Montagu’s. This last named lady, who was ‘ no more 
vain of understanding Greek than an ordinary woman of knowing 
how to spell,’ is one of the most attractive figures in those literary 
coteries, and not less agreeable, though possibly less learned, is 
Miss Catherine Fanshawe, author of the well known riddle about 
the letter H. Miss Fanshawe was staying at Nuneham during a 
visit paid by Lady Louisa, and the two promptly made friends. 

It was at the meetings of the famous Blue Stocking Club, at Mrs. 
Montagu’s house in Portman Square, that these ladies and a great 
many others were to be met with. Mrs. Montagu was really a 
very clever as well as a kind-hearted woman, whose ‘ benevolence 
to the poor chimney-sweepers’ is rather oddly recorded in her 
obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1800. 
She was, however, wanting in the instinctive tact which Sir 
Walter Scott praises in Lady Louisa, and her parties must often 
have been portentously solemn affairs. Distinguished people of 
every sort, foreigners as well as natives, were present at her recep- 
tions, but ‘ there was,’ writes Lady Louisa,‘a deplorable lack of 
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one requisite, the art of the kneading the mass well together. . . . 
Everything in that house, as if under a spell, was seen to form 
itself into a circle or a semicircle. I once saw this produce a 
ludicrous scene. Mrs, Montagu having invited us to a very early 
party, we went at the hour appointed, and took our stations in a 
vast half-moon, consisting of twenty or twenty-five women, where 
I was placed between two grave faces unknown to me, hiding 
yawns with my fan and wondering at the unwonted seclusion of 
the superior sex. At length a door opened behind us, and a body 
of eminent personages—the Chancellor, I think—and a bishop or 
two among them, filed in from the dining-room, They looked wist- 
fully over our shoulders at a good fire, which the barrier we 
presented left them no means of approaching, then drawing 
chairs from the wall seated themselves around us in an outer 
crescent, silent and solemn as our own. Nobody could be more 
displeased at this than the mistress of the house, who wanted to 
confer with them face to face and not in whispers. But there 
was no remedy ; we must all have died at our posts if one lady 
had not luckily been called away, whose exit made a gap for the 
wise men to enter and take possession of the fireplace,’ 

One such evening as this would have been fatal to the popu- 
larity of most hostesses, and it says a great deal for Mrs. 
Montagu’s attractions that her parties still continued to be 
sought after. Though conversation was impossible (as impossible 
as it must have been at the Hotel Rambouillet or in the house of 
Mme. Geoffrin) a lecture or a brilliant duel was heard of to advan- 
tage—as was also a bore! Mrs. Montagu may have had, as her 
admirers asserted, ‘ quick parts, great vivacity, no small share of 
wit,’ but she clearly was lamentably deficient in humour, or she 
would never have swallowed as seriously as she did either the 
broad compliments of Lord Macartney, who loved to chaff her, 
or the slavish though honest applause of her attendant ‘ flappers,’ 
who spent their time in showing her off. 

Lady Bute’s death took place in 1794, and soon after Lady 
Louisa, left alone in the world, removed to the house in Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, which was to be her home for fifty-seven 
years. She had, of course, a large circle of friends and relations, 
and spent much of her time visiting in Scotland, chiefly in the 
houses of the Buccleuchs and their connections. It was at Both- 
well Castle (Lord Douglas’s) that she met in 1802 the facinating 
Comte d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) and his son, the ungainly 
Due de Berri, of whom she has left such humorous descriptions, 
D2 
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and it was at Dalkeith that, some years earlier, she found a life- 
long friend in Sir Walter Scott. We have already had occasion 
to refer more than once to the high estimation in which Lady 
Louisa was held by Sir Walter. He considers her the ‘best of 
critics,’ and frequently submits his poems to her judgment, pre- 
vious to their publication, and goes on to say in the same letter 
that he ‘does not know a person who has half her taste and 
talent,’ and accredits her further with ‘an uncommon portion of 
that rare quality called genius.’ It was Lady Louisa who had the 
pleasure of introducing Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby, to Sir Walter 
Scott, and it is, therefore, to her indirectly that we owe one of 
the most charming of Scott’s poems. 

Lady Louisa’s vivid enjoyment of life received three deadly 
blows in 1813, when she lost three of the strongest affections of 
her life. In the course of a fortnight she was deprived of one of 
her oldest and dearest friends, Lady Ailesbury, and her beloved 
sister Lady Portarlington, the ‘ pivot’ round which all the family 
centred. Six months later the death of Sir William Meadows 
bowed her to the earth, and though she was destined to live 
many years longer she had to begin existence on a new footing. 

‘Les chagrins dont on devrait mourir et dont on ne meurt 
pas font un déplacement dans le caractére comme dans les 
intéréts et dans toute l’existence,’ writes the Duchesse de Duras to 
Madame Swetchine, and doubtless those who knew Lady Louisa 
well were conscious of a great change in her. But she was not 
the woman to take the public into her confidence, and to the world 
in general she wore a brave face, and after a time seemed as alert 
and humorous as ever. Doubtless there are other letters extant 
on literary subjects, as well as poems and sketches as graphic as 
that appended to the Journal of Lady Mary Coke, but we who 
have followed her from her girlish days know that through 
everything she carried about a ‘heart oppressed,’ as she writes 
in her last letter published in the delightful book of her early 


correspondence, 
L, B. Lane. 

























Dialogue—Ass and Snake. 


[‘ The secret of eternal youth was entrusted by Jove to an Ass that he might 
deliver it to mankind.’} 


Snake. Good morrow, comrade, whither thus away 
In such great haste, so early in the day, 
Trampling the moss down in my palmy grove? 


Ass. Delay not thou the messenger of Jove 
With idle words. I come unto thy spring 
For water, weary with long wayfaring. 
Give me to drink. 


Snake. Nay, softly; from the town 
We are five leagues. Lay that great burden down 
Here in the grass, and rest thyself awhile. 


Ass. Not so, I promised haste, ’twere very vile 
To lie; besides, the man who owns this sack 
Swore if I failed that he would break my back! 


Snake. Yet, gentle sir, methought I heard thee say 
Thou, as Jove’s messenger, brookst no delay— 
Both God and man thou canst not serve, of course. 


Ass, Hast thou not heard of that strange wingéd horse 
Called Pegasus, was wont to plough or fly— 
Knew all the secrets of the earth and sky ? 
Well, he is dead, and in his place I plod 
The trodden highway between man and God. 
Oh, most sage serpent, hast thou never heard 
How Pegasus was too much of a bird ? 
One day, in very wantonness of fun, 
He flew too near the pathway ofjthe sun, 
And Pheebus shot him; he was little worth, 
He knew the stars, forgot the ways of earth. 
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His hoofs were useless, though his wings were fair ; 
Horses were meant to tread on earth, not air. 

His burden now I carry—treasure trove— 

A mystic gift to man from gracious Jove. 


Snake. Ah, honoured messenger, what grace is thine! 
Bearer, no doubt, of truth and light divine ; 
Keeper and carrier of all heavenly things, 
With thy strong soul what need hast thou of wings ? 
And yet, methinks, the work is hard enough,— 
I wonder, now, what stores of precious stuff 
Lie hid, defended in that mighty box 
By such a panoply of seals and locks. 
See, the sharp edge has worn away the sack 
And scarred most painfully the bearer’s back. 


Ass, Yes, it is heavy. What lies hid therein 
I cannot tell ; *twere surely grievous sin 
To pry into a secret rightly known 
To the great Father of the gods alone. 
Prometheus found it by the Thunderer’s chair— 
I really almost wish he’d left it there ! 
For hard the burden of such greatness weighs 
Upon one sometimes 





Snake. On such sultry days, 
For instance, when the gasping earth doth lie 
Baked bare and brown beneath the flaming sky, 
As on thy way thou ploddest, faint and hot, 
Thou well mightst envy me my humble lot. 
Give it to me—ah! how thy bones must ache! 
’Tis heavy, yet I'll bear it for thy sake 
One moment, while thou restest in the shade. 
Nay, then, I'll hold it, be not thou afraid 
To trust the shadows of this lonely grove ; 
Thou canst explain unto thy master Jove 
To-morrow, and right well he’!l understand, 
Knowing the barren dryness of the land. 

Now, Jove’s ambassador, I think thou’lt find 
This fresh spring water grateful to thy mind. 
Nay, stand up higher, near the fountain’s brim, 
Else it shall reach thee lifeless, muddy, dim, 
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A stagnant pool that even fauns avoid ; 

I'd have thee taste it sparkling, unalloyed 

By any taint of earth; thus glorious, fair, and free, 
See how the fresh spring gushes forth to thee ; 

’T were foolishness to coop its glory up 

‘ In the dull limits of a wooden cup! 

Take a long draught; haste not, nor be afraid 

Of tiring me; I shall be richly paid 

Thus, ere I give thee back thy load to bear, 

In feeling that I too have had my share 

Of toil, and seen thine ebbing strength increase. 
Drink, then, my friend, and go thy ways in peace! 


Thus the poor Ass, confiding, bent to drink 
The flashing water from the fountain’s brink, 
And saw not how the long Snake with his prey 
Through the thick foliage slid in haste away ; 
But Heaven smiled to see such vermin gain 

A boon that gods and men had sought in vain. 
The golden air of noonday, hot and bright, 
Danced in the wantonness of sheer delight ; 
And e’en the very spring with laughter shook, 
The shiny semblance of a serpent took, 

And gleamed in fitful sunlight through the trees, © 
Awake, and whispering to the little breeze 
That rose with sudden coolness, all too late, 

To mock the soul of the Unfortunate ; 

Whilst that poor baffled messenger of Jove 
Stood long bewildered in the palmy grove. 





Eva GoreE-Booru, 











The Tragedy at Laburnum Villa. 


N a blazing July afternoon Madge Forrester was ironing her 
husband’s shirts. The sun streamed in pitilessly, and 
together with the stove made the suburban kitchen an inferno. 
Her anxious brow was damp as she held the iron at a critical 
distance from her flushed cheek to test it, and the dazzling red 
of the geraniums in the window caused her eyes to ache. The 
cat and dog, supremely conscious of the nervous tension that 
made ironing days electrical, were coiled up out of harm’s way in 
safe and distant corners. Amelia, sole domestic of the house of 
Forrester, gazed at her mistress with fond and anxious eyes, 
which even a smutty nose could not spoil. 

‘Is the starchin’ right, ma’am ?’ she ventured to ask, for, as 
every ironer knows, even genius cannot overcome sticky starch, 
and Madge looked worried. 

‘The starch seems all right, but for some reason the irons are 
the only cool things in the kitchen’; then she caught sight of the 
decorative smudge on Amelia. 

‘You ridiculous girl! What a magnet your nose is for blacks. 
You cannot carry tea into the drawing-room like that!’ 

The half-laugh cleared her face, while Amelia, hurriedly 
consulting @ mirror, found herself so blemished that immediate 
penance with soap and water was the only remedy. 

‘ Bain’t you going in to tea, ma‘am ?’ she asked wistfully, for 
Amelia, although not a general lover of her kind, adored her 
mistress, and would have fought for her tooth and nail against the 
master himself. 

Madge flung the unsatisfactory iron down on the stove and 
took up a steel polisher. With the other hand she put back her 
straightened hair wearily. 

‘I’m too hot, and too busy. You may give me a cup before 
you carry in the tray. Ask Mrs, Rushton to pour out the tea for 
herself and your master.’ 
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As Amelia carried in the tray Madge heard the cool tinkling 
notes of a waltz stop, put evidently to silence by the presence of 
creature comforts. She smiled a trifle bitterly as she rubbed out 
a borax mark with a tiny piece of flannel. She was very parti- 
cular, for her husband was by way of being a poet, and she knew 
what was sometimes said about a poet’s linen. There wasn’t a 
better turned out man in the whole suburban road, for his wife 
brushed his coats, although but for her he would probably have 
brushed them himself, being addicted to cleanliness; but who 
keeps a dog and barks himself? 

Evidently a pleasant leisure characterised the drawing-room 
tea, for Madge was ironing the last and most important shirt 
before the bell sounded, and Forrester came out into the hall, 
calling his wife as he did so. 

‘I’m here!’ she answered a little snappishly through the 
closed door. 

‘And where’s here?’ He was aggressively cheerful, she 
thought, and announced her whereabouts as though he ought to 
have known. 

He opened the door and left it gaping. 

‘Phew! You are hot in here!’ 

She glanced impatiently up. He was a large man, and the 
suburban kitchen was small. It did not take him long to get so 
tangled up with a huge airing-horse that Madge could only 
reach her irons on the stove by clever tactics and circuitous 
routes. He pulled out a damper too, because the stove roared 
with a blast only suited to winter and frosted windows. He 
carried manuscript in his hand, and a pen over one ear. 

‘I want your opinion on this, Madge. Saidie and I think 
it’s the best thing I’ve done for some time.’ 

She was pressing for dear life to put a gloss on, so he began 
reading at once, glancing from time to time at her flushed face 
for wifely admiration. He saw none, quite the contrary, and she 
pressed harder than ever. 

‘That will never do,’ she cried at last. ‘My dear Ralph, it’s 
much too long-winded. You must condense to less than half if 
you prefer a cheque to compliments and thanks.’ 

He paused, pained at her unsympathy. ‘Saidie Rushton 
agrees with me there’s not a word too much.’ 

‘I suppose onlookers see most of the game. Saidie takes 
part asthe sweet sympathiser, while I pose as the cold and critical 
editor—sans merci.’ 
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But although Forrester was pained he had confidence in his 
wife’s judgment, and his fountain-pen ploughed through whole 
lines of well chosen words ruthlessly. 

Then he went on again, to be interrupted by a heart-rending 
groan from Madge, who had actually tears in her eyes. 

‘ Ah!’ he cried, pleased ; ‘I knew that would fetch you. Saidie 
quite wept.’ 

But his complaisance was quickly routed as Madge flashed 
out at him angrily: 

‘What made you pull the damper out and cover my irons 
with smuts? Your shirt is ruined! Look at it!’ 

‘Bother the shirt!’ he exclaimed with equal heat. ‘I had 
better wait until you can attend to me properly.’ 

‘It would be better,’ she said more gently. ‘Iam hot and 
cross.’ 

‘Poor little woman!’ he said carelessly. ‘I don’t wonder; this 
kitchen is the black hole. I shall go for a stroll on the heath 
before dinner. You've no idea how it refreshes me after my 
work,’ 

‘Haven't I? You might credit me with a little imagination. 
Saidie going too ?’ 

‘I don’t know if she feels up to it. You see the heat’s been 
intense to-day. Dinner usual time, I suppose ?’ 

‘I suppose,’ she echoed dully. ‘You are knocking down the 
clean collars.’ 

He went, regretting that his wife had turned such a Martha, 
letting simple everyday cares weigh so heavily upon her. Of 
course he knew that his house was better kept than any other in 
the road, and that every meal, simple though it was, had good 
cooking and dainty cleanliness to encourage appetite. But then 
some women took these cares so easily and gracefully, seemingly 
never cumbered with much serving, while Madge——. And in 
their courting days the charm of her brightness had been unfail- 
ing; the change disappointed him. To be so cross over a mere 
shirt—as though it was his only one—when he needed her whole 
attention for something infinitely more important—or so he 
thought. 

But, to say truth, his poems were less worthy than he thought 
them. Fortunately he could turn out useful wholesome prose, 
which kept the pot boiling, for only the fortunate few may hope 
to turn poetic fancies into the prosaic necessaries of life, He left 
the kitchen feeling injured, and perhaps not unnaturally, as no 
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male mind can grasp the infinite stress and anxiety connected 
with the getting-up of his shirts and collars. Only practical 
experience will teach this in its entirety; yet he might have 
grasped the situation, so fiercely illustrated by the July sun, and 
appreciated more the love and loyalty which could so toil to save 
his pocket and do him no disgrace. 

As he found his hat he was faintly conscious that a fine 
mind yoked to a prosaic helpmate was in a measure fettered 
and bound. He did not even put this discontent into words, but 
the feeling pervaded him like superiority made visible. Yet at 
heart he was a sensible fellow, only misled by false ambition and 
Saidie Rushton’s sweet sympathy. 

. She was a young widow—his own cousin—and nominally a 
paying guest. That is to say, she paid very little, receiving much 
substantial comfort in return; but, as Forrester told his wife, her 
mere companionship was worth something, and they must not be 
grasping towards a relative only lately released from the grip of 
a severe affliction. Madge, conscious that much extra work had 
arrived synchronously with the recently afflicted one, shrugged 
her shoulders, saying nothing. Amelia frankly detested the new 
and charming importation, seeing ‘as how missis was put upon to 
serve lazy folks as weren’t worth it.’ 

For the first few days Saidie had languidly attempted a few 
reciprocal services under Madge’s wonder-stricken eyes. 

‘Don’t you ever shake your duster?’ she had inquired, after 
wincing over Saidie’s feeble wielding of that article in her 
cherished drawing-room. 

‘Shake it! Oh! of course; howsilly of me!’ And standing 
over a delicate white and gold embroidered cushion she had 
flacked the duster idly in the air. 

She dusted the drawing-room no more. 

When the three met at dinner the contrast between the two 
women struck the poet’s unwilling eye. Saidie, cool and creamy 
after a long siesta, looked pale, dreamy-eyed, and charming; she 
was emphatically an evening beauty, for daylight convicted her of 
sallowness—one of those women who are terribly effectual in 
graceful attitudes of doing nothing. His wife, blowsed with heat 
—he was pained to use such a word, but it was the only suitable 
one—and with hair straight and not prettily ruffled, had almost a 
plain appearance. 

He ought to have known that July shirt-ironing, augmented 
by recent sole-frying, will painfully flush the most delicate com- 
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plexion into an unbecoming redness slow to fade. Remembering 
her wonderful freshness he sighed a little; but he enjoyed the 
soles so deliciously cooked ; and the roast chicken, too, was a most 
desirable bird. Undoubtedly his wife had her good points. 

After dinner he and the recently afflicted one went into the 
garden, quite bewitched from its suburban propriety by the faint 
moonlight just beginning to overpower departing day. Forrester 
asked Madge to sing, but her sweet voice was tired and hoarse, 
so she joined the others on the tiny lawn, and in some mysterious 
manner and without the least intention extinguished for them the 
poetic effulgence of the tender young moon. 

But, in spite of the long day, she sat up much later than the 
others, and went upstairs with all the red faded out of her face.. 

The next morning, rather later than her wont, Madge appeared 
in Forrester’s study armed with a hard broom, two dusters, and 
the necessary tea-leaves. As a rule the mere sight of Madge and 
her battery would send him flying as though pursued by house- 
hold furies. He hated the raising of dust, but his wife told 
him a dirty room would asphyxiate all literary talent, so he sub- 
mitted to a weekly martyrdom of being turned out for an hour 
by the clock. 

‘Surely it isn’t the day,’ he exclaimed vexedly, conscious of an 
unruly inspiration that needed the rigid discipline of pen and ink 
to prevent it running away and getting lost. 

‘It’s the day and the hour,’ answered Madge like a household 
Rhadamanthus, as she put the Marly horses on the mantelpiece 
into protecting curl-papers, and turned the brass reading-stand 
into a sheeted ghost. ‘And nowI must hurl another domestic 
bomb in your direction. Amelia’s mother is ill, and Amelia is 
gone home for a week.’ 

‘That’s awkward !’ he exclaimed, ‘ especially with Saidie here. 
We must try and not let her feel the discomfort. You must have 
Mrs. Bullock in every day.’ 

Madge bunched up the curtains viciously, and cut off Ralph’s 
retreat with tea-leaves; they pattered angrily on the floor within 
an inch of his well-polished boots. 

‘The name of the person on whom the discomfort will fall is 
not Saidie.’ 

He felt snubbed, and was visibly annoyed at the implied de- 
preciation of their guest, the soulful Saidie, whom he found so 
restful and soothing. Now here was his wife, a perfect whirlwind 
of energy, about to devastate his most cherished apartment, with- 
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out apparently one regret for all his discomfort. She turned 
him out of his sanctum just as heartlessly as she dislodged a 
spider from the cornice with a duster-covered broom. 

As a rule he fled long before these preliminary skirmishes 
were accomplished, but on this occasion he stood his ground to 
assert himself a little. 

‘ Madge, you’ve been using my fountain-penagain! I wish to 
goodness you would not. You write with one nib and the thing 
won’t work.’ 

He was glad to see her look properly conscience-stricken. 
Writing such a vile fist it really was unprincipled of her to use 
his pen. 

‘Surely you can pour out your soul in feminine gossip at 
your own desk ; this writing-table is particularly mine.’ 

‘Indeed! is that why Mrs. Rushton uses it so constantly ?’ 

He looked grave. ‘Saidie is assisting me. You know that, 
Madge.’ 

‘I really did not, until I saw the eccentric spelling on your 
last MS,’ 

At this moment the tea-leaves began to fly before the broom, 
and the male combatant retired affrighted. Madge knew her 
power. 

The following week was one of the same burning heat, and 
even with the ameliorations of a daily Mrs. Bullock Madge’s 
nerves suffered under the strain. 

The other two bore it remarkably well, doing most of their 
mutual toil dreamily and with enjoyment in the garden. Saidie 
in diaphanous black and white looked transparently charming, 
and one evening, when the tender young moon had grown fuller 
and more powerful, he kissed her white hand in gratitude for a 
happy suggestion concerning the idyll in verse that with her 
assistance he was composing. It was nothing for a man to do, 
especially a poet who is, so to speak, licensed to romance on 
account of being in the trade; but he was not prepared to find 
an indignant Madge glaring at him from the garden steps, 
That wifely glare was distinctly not in his programme. 

She turned away without saying a word. He rather wished 
she had, knowing that a silent woman is often dangerous. She 
said nothing next day; but when Forrester came home late 
for dinner Madge was not there and Mrs. Bullock had gone 
home. 

His twin soul informed him of these facts in some perturba- 
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tion, for she liked her dinner, and so did he, but it was not his first, 
thought on hearing the bad news. 

‘ Madge not home! Where upon earth can she be ?’ 

And he spoke as though the very skies had fallen. 

But Mrs. Rushton had no suggestion to offer, and, feeling the 
romantic kiss still upon his conscience, he decided that Madge 
was punishing him by staying to dinner at her sister’s and 
leaving them unprovided for. It seemed a shabby thing though 
for Madge to do. 

‘Well! we must do the best we can,’ he said with a cheerful- 
ness very remote from his inner consciousness. ‘There’s a good 
fire in the kitchen, and perhaps there is something in the larder.’ 

In spite of the presence of his twin soul the house seemed 
terribly empty, and its exquisite neatness smote him reproachfully 
as they proceeded to the larder. Now, although by way of being 
a poet, he was also a healthy Englishman, and his eyes glowed 
upon a well cut steak. He knew Madge wouldn’t have left them 
quite comfortless—not she—and he looked hopefully at the 
dejected Saidie, who saw what was expected of her. 

‘It looks very nice,’ she faltered; ‘but I am afraid I can’t 
cook it.’ 

‘ Can’t cook it!’ he echoed. ‘Can’t cook a steak!’ 

And until then she had known nothing of the contempt that 
even a poet can put into simple words. She shook her head 
feebly, and he thrust both hands gloomily into his pockets. 

‘Then what the Dickens and Tommy we are going to do I 
don’t know. J can’t cook it—more fool I.’ 

These somewhat strained relations were relieved by the post- 
man’s knock. But when Forrester picked up a letter addressed 
in Madge’s writing he turned white, having the quick imagina- 
tion that instantly pictured a swiftly running tide bearing away 
a dead face to the sea. The absurd apprehension so mastered him 
that he had to stagger to a chair before he could attempt to read 
her letter. Although by no means satisfactory his worst fear 
was silenced at once. She gave no address on the letter. 


‘My pEAR RaLrs,—You and Mrs. Rushton are such hosts in 
yourselves that I have decided to take a holiday. As you know 
Amelia cannot return for another week, but Saidie will manage 
better with Mrs. Bullock to begin with, as Amelia has her likes 
and dislikes. 

‘Relieved of the prose of my presence, I feel sure your epic 
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poem will grow by leaps and bounds; but don’t be too absorbed 
to remember that the barrel of beer will not hold out beyond 
Tuesday at latest. 

* MADGE, 


‘P.S.—An excellent laundress lives at 12 Beaminster Terrace, 
Upper Beaminster Terrace. She charges fourpence a shirt, so 
you must be less extravagant.’ 


The note fell like a little icicle between his fingers, but he 
read it again to find a hint of her coming back, with the recollec- 
tion of that idiotic kiss knocking hard at his conscience ; then he 
looked blankly at Saidie. 

‘Madge has gone away. She’s left me.’ 

This was a slight exaggeration, but, being a serious writer, he 
looked on the tragic sile of things. Saidie, whose views of life 
were modelled on the three-volume plan, drew near, aghast and 
sympathetic. 

‘My poor, dear Ralph! How shocking! How terrible for 
you! Who’s the villain ?’ 

Absolutely at sea, Forrester stared at his twin soul. 

‘ The villain ?’ 

With a white hand on his shoulder she soothed him. 

‘ Try and bear it, Ralph ; but who is the man?’ 

He shook off her touch as though it stung him. 

‘Good heavens! Saidie! Don’t you know that for a woman 
like Madge there is only one man in the whole world—her 
husband ?’ 


They had existed through the whole week ; but Mrs. Rushton’s 
boxes stood corded and waiting in the hall, and if ever twin souls 
had grown cordially to detest each other it was the two herein 
mentioned, 

Unless Forrester had seen it with his own eyes, he would not 
have believed that a model establishment could so have fallen to 
pieces—into ruin almost—in one week. It seemed as though 
some malignant and destroying fairy reigned in Madge’s stead. 
The meals were ill cooked and vilely served, and for the first time 
since his marriage Forrester would polish his glass on the corner 
of a table-cloth by no means snow-white. 

Unless] actual vision had confirmed it he would not have 
credited that a highly respectable silver cruet-stand could have 
reached a state of such utter demoralisation in so few days. 
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The pepper-pot lost its head completely, and no words of his 
could do proper justice to the mustard, congealed and horrible, 
The salt-spoons grew verdigris at once, and the knives were no 
advertisement for any polish whatever. 

Such practical sermons preached eloquently to Forrester, who 
soon realised that Madge’s well-cooked dinners and the dainty 
cleanliness with which she had surrounded him and his belong- 
ings was her way of studying his highest interests—and the best 
and truest way. If harassment had permitted him to write after 
her departure, his ideas would only have been nightmares created 
by indigestion. 

But he did not attempt to write, for one anxiety gnawed him 
by day and by night. Madge had no money: he knew she had 
nothing more than a few shillings. He pictured her in want of 
common necessaries, and underwent tortures. Although inquiring 
after a lost wife is a delicate undertaking he had proved that she 
was neither with friends nor relatives. Where then was she, and 
how keeping body and soul together ? 

His heart ached, remembering the untiring, loyal, loving 
service, made up of little daily things year in, year out, with little 
or no cessation. He realised the tremendous output of nervous 
force and energy required to maintain such exquisite order and 
thrift, and wondered no more at the slight outbursts of irritation 
which had sometimes sharpened Madge’s speech. The mere 
missing of her voice about the house made it seem lonely as a 
grave, yet he was deeply thankful to see the last of Saidie, and 
he gave her cabman a shilling extra from pure gratitude of 
deliverance. 

When Amelia returned to the chaos of her once model kitchen 
she became hysterical ; but when Forrester in his despair told her 
the true state of the case, the iron entered her soul and she told 
him what she thought of him. Just because she loved Madge, 
and was so utterly loyal to her, he forgave her every vituperation. 

Woman-like, the moment she saw his utter dejection she 
became pitiful, and his supper that night was like the ghost of 
happier times. The next morning she even smiled at him as she 
placed a tiny postal packet on his plate, for they both knew 
Madge’s writing. 

There was nothing in the little box but one fresh rosebud, yet 
as he looked at Madge’s characteristic peace-offering thankfulness 
suddenly blinded his eyes. In all their quarrels she had always 
been the first to make it up. Bless her! 
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A scrutiny of the postmark satisfied him that if she were 
starving, she had chosen a pleasant place to do it in; quiet and 
retired, as he knew it to be. 

‘The mistress will be home in a week,’ he told Amelia, 
meaning himself to take a holiday too. And if ever a homely 
angel worked to restore a lost paradise in a short time it was 
Amelia that week. Her joy at turning out Saidie’s empty room 
was sardonic, but complete ; and, without even enjoining secrecy, 
she told the cat that it was a good riddance of bad rubbish. 

The place of Madge’s choice was so tiny that on arriving 
there he made no inquiries, knowing that in such weather to 
stroll on by the cliffs was almost certainly to find her, and he was 
right. While still some distance away he saw her sitting in the 
welcome shade a little below him. She had a book in her hand, 
but was evidently not reading. Coming silently nearer he 
observed no signs of starvation, quite the contrary, for she looked 
extremely well, and wore her simple dress with a girlish coquet- 
tishness that was smart and trim. The needed rest and tran- 
quillity had passed into her face, making it calm and sweet, and 
it struck him even then that a woman with such a brow should 
be able to think well. But he had not come there to take these 
impersonal observations, and his quick descending footsteps made 
her look up startled. 

‘Madge! My darling!’ 

And he might have expressed himself less lucidly in three 
volumes. She understood those three agitated words perfectly. 

‘I am thankful, — I was getting so home-sick.’ 

When nhenmes was senhenel betwen aun, he ested her 
point-blank what she had done for money, and with the prettiest 
blush born of true humility she opened her magazine at a certain 
page and gave it to him. 

A practised reviewer, it did not take him long to run over the 
article until he reached the signature so unfamiliar to him—in 
print. Then he turned very gravely to Madge. 

‘ You wrote this ?’ 

She nodded, sparkling with innocent glee and pride. 

‘Yes, with your fountain-pen. No wonder it went wrong in 
one of its nibs. Ralph! I am afraid it will never go right again. 
How is the epic?’ 

‘You mean the idyll, Madge, I burnt it.’ 

She almost cried in real earnest. 
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‘Ralph! That beautiful beginning—how could you?’ 

He looked her straight in the eyes. 

‘I stick to prose in future; there is something in the atmo- 
sphere of—idylls that makes me a selfish brute.’ 

So a week of pure and simple Saidie-cum-charwoman had 
done even more than she had expected, but his attitude of 
humiliation hurt her horribly. 

‘It was wicked of you to burn it—such a nice beginning,’ she 
said wistfully. 

‘Nonsense, my darling! The mere fact of your using the 
word nice damns it at once. Poetry must either be more than 
nice—or nothing. You know, and J know, there is more power 
and life in that article of yours than any verse of mine will ever 
contain. Iam very proud of my wife.’ 

‘I haven’t spent nearly all the money,’ she exclaimed eagerly ; 
‘I thought of some new stair carpets. And, oh, Ralph! have you 
watered my plants ?’ 

‘ Twice a day,’ he assured her fervently, and, although fearing 
he had killed them with kindness, she glowed with content, but 
he had more to say. 

‘You will please keep every penny of your money for pretty 
dresses and—holidays. There is ample room at my desk for two 
of us, and you will have leisure to follow up your success; for in 
future you shall have two servants, Amelia and myself. Another 
thing : as sure as I stand here you shall teach me how to starch 
and iron a shirt before another July comes round. And now for 
seven happy days we'll have nothing but love in idleness.’ 

He could not carry out all his intentions, simply because she 
would not allow him; nor was there the least occasion that he 
should, only at the present time the cares of life are so evenly 
balanced at Laburnum Villa that neither of the inmates feel its 
undue weight. 

Their trials they certainly have, for the baker’s man is dan- 
gerously attentive to Amelia, who declares she ‘ can’t abide him’! 
But Madge and Forrester both know how often feminine aversion 
o’erleaps itself and gets lost in love, so they sometimes discuss 
wedding presents. 


ELLEN ADA SMITH. 
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Pot-herbs. 


HERE is an interesting passage in one of Gilbert White's 
letters, in which, speaking of the disappearance of the 
leprosy in England, he attributes it in a great measure to the 
increased use of vegetables. ‘As to the product of a garden,’ he 
says, writing in 1778, ‘every middle-aged person of observation 
may perceive, within his own memory, both in town and country, 
how vastly the consumption of vegetables is increased. Green- 
stalls in cities now support multitudes in a comfortable state, 
while gardeners get fortunes. Every decent labourer has his 
garden, which is half his support, as well as his delight. Potatoes 
have prevailed in this little district, by means of premiums, 
within these twenty years only, and are much esteemed by the 
poor, who would scarce have ventured to taste them in the last 
reign.’ 
In these days, when potatoes form a not inconsiderable part of 
a working man’s dinner, and when every farm labourer has his 
garden, or piece of allotment-ground, it is difficult to realise the 
state of things when potatoes were unknown and vegetables were 
luxuries. Although, as Lord Bacon reminds us, ‘God Almightie 
first planted a garden,’ yet it is evident that in this country the 
cultivation of vegetables has only become general in comparatively 
modern times. Our Saxon forefathers certainly had some sort of 
cabbage, for they called the month of February Sproutcale, but, 
as White observes, ‘ long after their days the cultivation of vege- 
tables was little attended to.’ In the Middle Ages most of the 
monasteries and religious houses had their herb-gardens, where 
they cultivated ‘simples’ for the sake of the sick, and doubtless 
‘ pot-herbs’ for the use of the brethren, but to what extent it is 
difficult to determine. In the few monastic diet-rolls that have 
been discovered, while the consumption of mushrooms, both in 
summer and winter, is shown to have been enormous, there is an 


almost entire silence with regard to vegetables. It is possible, 
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however, that the convent garden being under the care of the 
hortulanus, or gardener, this item might have appeared in a 
separate roll. With the revival of botanical learning in the six- 
teenth century, when physic gardens were established, not only at 
the Universities, but also by private personages, a great impetus 
was undoubtedly given to the cultivation of vegetables, and many 
new kinds were introduced into the country; yet the movement 
cannot be said to have touched the habits of the poorer people. 
Still, it would be an undoubted mistake to suppose that the 
labourers of the olden time were entirely destitute of green food. 
It seems to be beyond dispute that the use of certain wild plants 
as vegetables was general among our forefathers. A considerable 
number of our indigenous British plants are useful vegetables, and 
in days when large tracts of country were entirely uncultivated 
must have existed in vast quantities; and these plants, known as 
‘ pot-herbs,’ took the place of garden-stuff in Medizval England. 
We propose to consider in this paper some of these indigenous 
pot-herbs which may still be found in their native haunts, and 
which once formed the vegetable supply of our population. 

In its strict sense, as used by the early botanists, a pot-herb 
is a ‘herbe that serves for the potte,’ and of these we have a 
considerable number in our native flora. Among them may be 
mentioned the wild cabbage, sea-beet, and mercury. The use of 
the wild cabbage, or sea colewort, is hardly extinct yet. It is still 
gathered by the peasants, on the sea cliffs of Devonshire, in hard 
winters when garden produce is scarce. This plant is the origin 
of our garden varieties, such as savoys and brussels sprouts, and 
broccoli and cauliflower, and has been cultivated from very early 
times. The great naturalist Jolin Ray noticed it growing wild 
on ‘ Dover Cliffs,’ where it still flourishes in remarkable abundance. 
Indeed, in summer time the white chalk cliffs from Dover to St. 
Margaret’s Bay are gay with the pale yellow blossoms of this 
plant. It may also be seen in considerable plenty on the pic- 
turesque cliffs which command the entrance to Dartmouth 
Harbour, in South Devon. In the Isle of Wight it was formerly 
abundant (A.D. 1665), especially on the Culver Cliffs, between 
Bembridge and Sandown ; but for some reason which it is difficult 
to discover the plant has become very scarce of late years. The 
sea-beet (Beta maritima, L.), sometimes called sea-spinach, the 
origin of our beetroot and mangold-wurzel, is acommon plant near 
the sea. It is mostly abundant in salt marshes, and on banks and 
waste places along the shore. Fifty years ago the young leaves were 
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regularly gathered by the poorer classes in the Isle of Wight, and 
‘boiled and eaten as greens with the pork or bacon which then 
formed so constant an article in the dietary of our Hampshire 
peasantry.’ Occasionally the plant is so used now, and it certainly 
forms an excellent substitute for spinach. 

In Lincolnshire Good King Henry, or All-good (C. Bonus- 
Henricus, L.), is still cultivated as a pot-herb, and in former 
times was°much used. The origin of the name ‘Good King 
Henry’ is unknown, but, says Dr. Prior, ‘it has nothing to do with 
our Harry VIII. and his sore legs.’ From its general habit and 
appearance the plant is called ‘ wild spinach’ in the Isle of Wight, 
where it may often be met with in waste places and by roadsides. 
In other districts it is known as ‘mercury,’ but the true mercury 
is Mercurialis annua, a plant not infrequently met with as a 
weed in gardens, and which is very abundant about Winchester, 
This plant was among the most famous of the ancient pot-herbs. 
Dr. William Turner, Dean of Wells; in his black-letter herbal, 
published at Cologne in 1568, gives two excellent woodcuts of the 
plant, and, after a description of its parts, goes on to say: ‘By 
thys description it is playn that our forefathers have erred in 
England which hitherto in the most parte of all England have 
used another herbe in the stede of the ryghte mercury. There- 
fore as many as had leuer ete whete than acornes, let them use 
no more theyr old mercury, but thys mercury (M. annua) whych 
Dioscorides describeth. The ryght mercury groweth comon in 
the fields and wynyardes of Germany without any settyng or 
sowyng. And it beginneth now to be knowen in London, and in 
gentle mennis places not far from London. I neuer saw it grow 
more plenteously in all my lyfe than about Wormes in Germany.’ 
The plant used by our forefathers, ‘in the stede of the ryghte 
mercury, was doubtless the ‘Good King Henry’ referred to 
above, and which is often called by old writers ‘ English mercury ’ ; 
while from Turner’s description it would appear that the ‘ryghte 
mercury, also known as ‘French mercury,’ was at that time 
usually seen only in gardens in England. This is partly confirmed 
by old Gerarde, who says: ‘French mercury is sowen in kitchen 
gardens among pot-herbs. I found it under the dropping of the 
Bishop’s house at Rochester ; from whence I brought a plant or 
two into my garden, since which time I cannot rid my garden 
from it.’ Ray, onthe other hand, who also calls the plant ‘ French 
mercury,’ speaks of it as growing ‘plentifully on the sea beach 
near Ryde, in the Isle of Wight.’ It is curious how a plant once 
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held in such repute as a pot-herb should have passed so entirely 
out of use; and its virtue as a ‘simple’ was only equalled by its 
excellence as a vegetable; hence the old proverb— 


‘ Be thou sick or whole, 
Put mercury in thy koole,’ 


Among other plants once in general use as pot-herbs may be 
mentioned sorrel, scurvy-grass, and the common nettle ; while the 
young shoots of the common hop are still regarded, and not with- 
out reason, as an excellent substitute for asparagus. 

Asparagus has been cultivated as a vegetable since the time of 
the Romans. In its wild state it is still found on the coasts of 
Wales and Cornwall, and in the Channel Islands. It is interesting 
to notice that in 1667 John Ray found ‘sparrowgrass ’ at the 
Lizard Point ; and he adds: ‘said also to be found in the marshes 
near Bristol, about Harwich in Essex, and divers other places.’ 
Old Gerarde met with it ‘in a meadow adjoining a mill beyond 
a village called Thorpe’; ‘ likewise,’ he adds, ‘ it groweth in great 
plenty near unto Harwich, at a place called Bandamar lading.’ 
The writer knows of one spot in the Isle of Wight where, among 
the loose sand of the sea shore, the plant has existed for a great 
number of years, but perhaps it can hardly be considered as 
indigenous. 

Another plant in great repute as a vegetable, and which may 
be found in a wild state at various stations on the English coast, 
is the seakale—Crambe maritima. This plant has only been 
cultivated as a vegetable for a little over a century, though it 
appears to have been used in its wild state for a longer period. 
It abounds on the sandy shore by Calshot Castle, near the 
entrance to Southampton Water, where, for a great number of 
years, the fishermen have been accustomed to blanch the young 
shoots by covering them with sand and shingle, and afterwards to 
send them to the Cowes or Southampton market for sale. To 
William Curtis, the author of the ‘ Flora Londinensis,’ belongs 
the credit of bringing seakale into general use as a vegetable. 
Towards the end of the last century he made a considerable 
plantation of it in his botanical garden at Brompton. At first the 
experiment met with little encouragement, and the first consign- 
ment was returned from Covent Garden unsold. Curtis, however, 
persevered; he wrote a pamphlet on the culture of seakale, and 
presented a packet of seed with each copy, and thus he at length 
succeeded in bringing the new vegetable into notice. It is said, 
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and doubtless with some truth, that the wild plant, blanched with 
sand on its native shore, is superior in delicacy of flavour to the 
cultivated vegetable. 

In his tour of Europe, undertaken in the year 1663, John 
Ray observes that ‘the Italians use several herbs for sallets which 
are not yet or have not been but lately used in England, viz. 
selleri, which is nothing else but the sweet smallage ; the young 
shoots whereof, with a little of the head of the root cut off, they 
eat raw with oil and pepper.’ By the ‘sweet smallage’ Ray 
doubtless meant Apium graveolens, or wild celery, a plant not 
uncommon in wet places, especially near the sea, and which is 
undoubtedly the origin of our garden celery. At that time, how- 
ever, the root of Smyrnium Olusatrum, the common alexanders, 
seems to have been used in the place of celery, for Gerarde says 
‘the roote hereof is in our age served to the table raw for a sallade 
herbe.’ This plant is one of the most ancient of vegetables. 
From the time of Dioscorides it has been in use as a pot-herb 
(as its specific name signifies), ‘boiled and eaten like greens,’ 
besides being ‘served raw as a sallade herbe.’ Its ancient use is 
now entirely abandoned and its very name forgotten, the plant 
being mostly confounded with the ‘ wild celery,’ by which name 
it is known in the Isle of Wight. It is not, however, an uncommon 
plant, especially in the neighbourhood of monastic ruins, where it 
is doubtless an outcast from the old convent garden. The writer 
has noticed it, among other localities, in the ‘old churchyard’ at 
Dunwich, on the coast of Suffolk; among the ruins of Portchester 
Castle, where there was once a priory of Austin Canons; beside 
the crumbling remains of Southwick Priory ; at Carisbrooke, in the 
Isle of Wight ; and in a copse near the picturesque ruins of Quarr 
Abbey. 

The water-cress, so abundant in our streams, and now so 
extensively cultivated for the market, has been known for ages as 
an early and wholesome spring salad, and among other native 
plants once used as ‘sallet-herbes’ may be mentioned lamb’s- 
lettuce or corn-salad, a small annual with pale lilac flowers, often 
found in cornfields ; the common dandelion, the young leaves of 
which are excellent in spring ; and Barbarea precox, or winter- 
cress, a plant supposed to have been introduced from America. It 
is frequent in the Isle of Wight, where it is known as land-cress, 
in contradistinction to water-cress. 

Not so many years ago the gathering of samphire for pur- 
poses of pickling was a regular occupation on various parts of the 
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coast, This trade is a very ancient one, and is alluded to by 
Shakespeare in ‘ King Lear’ :— 
‘ Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.’ 


This plant still grows abundantly on the white chalk cliff known 
as Shakespeare’s Cliff, at Dover, though the ‘dreadful trade’ has 
ceased. Fifty years ago, however, it was regularly followed in the 
Isle of Wight. ‘The warm, aromatic pickle prepared with this 
plant,’ wrote the author of ‘ Flora Vectensis,’ about the year 1848, 
‘is greatly esteemed and commonly seen at table in this island. 
The herb, minced, is also served up with melted butter in lieu of 
caper-sauce. For the purpose of pickling it is annually collected 
in large quantities from the cliffs at Freshwater, and sent up to 
some wholesale houses in London by the cliffsmen, who make 
samphire-gathering a part of their summer occupation, and for 
which, when cleaned and sorted, they receive 4s. per bushel. It 
is put up in casks with sea water, for its better preservation on the 
journey, and probably also to extract any bitterness it may contain. 
For smaller quantities the charge for collecting is 1s. per gallon. 
The samphire is considered in perfection when just about to 
flower, or towards the end of May.’ The gathering of samphire 
on the precipitous chalk cliffs being a very difficult and dangerous 
occupation, it is not surprising to learn that some little fraud was 
occasionally practised by the fishermen in substituting other 
plants of a similar appearance for the true article. For this 
purpose the sea-aster, marsh-samphire, and golden samphire 
were usually employed, but they are said to form for ‘ medicinal 
and culinary purposes’ a very poor substitute. 

In old Gerarde’s time the long, fleshy roots of the sea holly— 
Eryngium maritimum, L.—used to be candied as a sweetmeat. 
This handsome plant is frequently met with by the seaside. Ray 
noticed it on the Essex shores, and adds the interesting fact that 
‘Colchester is noted for the first inventing and practising the 
candying of its roots, the manner whereof may be seen in 
Gerarde’s “ Herbal.”’ It would be difficult now to purchase a 
sample of this once famous sweetmeat, but in the early years of 
the century it was regularly sold by confectioners, together with 
candied preparations of angelica, elecampane, and white hore- 
hound. 


Another native plant, once extensively used in the manufac- 
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ture of food, is the well known Arum maculatum, ‘ cuckoo-pint’ 
or ‘lords-and-ladies.’ It was from the corms of this plant that 
the famous Portland arrowroot or Portland sago was made. The 
mode of manufacture is said to have been as follows: ‘ The corms, 
which are dug up in June, are well washed, then bruised, and 
well stirred in a vessel of water. The coarser particles are then 
strained off, and the fecula, after repeated subsidence and wash- 
ings, is finally dried in the sun, and the result is a starch well 
known as being one of the smaller varieties, yielding a jelly 
which, although inferior to Bermuda, is superior or equal to 
ordinary arrowroots.’ The manufacture of arrowroot in the Isle 
of Portland was continued up to the year 1855, or a little later, 
after which time it seems to have entirely ceased. A writer in 
‘The Phytologist ’ for November 1858 attributes the cessation 
of this trade to improved methods of agriculture. Formerly, it 
appears, the fields were only cropped once in two years, being left 
fallow the remainder of the term, and were crowded with the bee 
orchis and Arum maculatum. But, says our writer, Mr. Henry 
Groves, ‘the rotation of crops, which has at length been adopted 
in the island, has almost destroyed this branch of industry, so that 
instead of being able to procure some pounds of arrowroot one 
can scarcely get as many ounces at the present time. There are 
only one or two persons who make it, and the aggregate quantity 
is so small that we were unable to obtain any for oneself in 1857,’ 
In spite, however, of modern agriculture, the Arwm continues to 
flourish in the Isle of Portland, and may still be found, writes a 
correspondent, ‘ by the thousand.’ 

In conclusion, it may be noted that many of our garden herbs, 
still in common use for purposes of seasoning, are in reality 
British plants. Among them may be mentioned mint and 
marjoram, and thyme and calamint, all of which may be found 
in their native haunts. Fennel is abundant on sea-cliffs in many 
places in the south of England. Wild hyssop is perfectly 
naturalised on the picturesque ruins of Beaulieu Abbey, and wild 
balm used to be found within the ancient walls of Portchester 
Castle. The garden parsley was formerly abundant on the shingly 
beach at Hurst Castle, where it used to be gathered for domestic 
purposes. One native herb, however, much in use among our 
forefathers, is now seldom seen in kitchen gardens—we mean 
Tanacetum vulgare, the common tansy, the dull yellow flowers of 
which are often conspicuous by the side of streams. The young 
leaves and juice of this plant were formerly employed to give 
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colour and flavour to puddings, which were known as tansy cakes, 
or tansy puddings. In medixval times the use of these cakes 
was specially associated with the season of Easter; and it is 
interesting to notice that in the diet-rolls of St. Swithun’s 
Monastery at Winchester, which belong to the end of the fifteenth 
century, we come across the entry ‘tansey-tarte.’ It has been 
said that the use of tansy cakes at this season was to strengthen 
the digestion after what an old writer calls ‘the idle conceit of 
eating fish and pulse for forty days in Lent’; and it is certain 
that this was the virtue attributed to the plant by the old 
herbalists. ‘The herb fried with eggs, which is called a Tansy,’ 
says Culpeper, ‘ helps to digest and carry away those bad humours 
that trouble the stomach.’ It seems, however, more probable that 
the custom of eating tansy-cakes at Easter-time was rather 
associated with the.teaching of that festival, the name ‘tansy’ 
being a corruption of a Greek word meaning ‘ immortality.’ 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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Parson Kelly.’ 


By A. E. W. Mason AND ANDREW LANG. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


THE FATE OF SMILINDA’S MINIATURE. 


‘| LENT you the swiftest horse I have,’ said Montague. 
‘It is just for that reason I am back before you,’ replied 
Wogan. 

Colonel Montague at once became punctilious to the last 
degree, He stood correct in the stiffest attitude of military de- 
portment. A formal politeness froze the humanity out of his 
face. 

‘This makes me very ridiculous, Mr. Wogan,’ he said in a tone 
of distaste. ‘If you will pardon the remark, I was at some pains 
and perhaps a little risk to get you safe out of London. You 
accepted my services, as it seemed, and yet here you are back in 
London! Indeed this makes me very ridiculous.’ 

Mr. Wogan had quite forgotten that Colonel Montague was an 
Englishman, and so hated ridicule worse than the devil. He was 
briskly reminded of the fact, and having ruffled the gentleman’s 
feelings must now set to work to soothe them. 

‘It. is very true, Colonel. My behaviour looks uncommonly 
like a breach of good taste. But it was not for the purpose of 
playing a trick on you that I came back into danger, when I was 
safe upon the back of your beautiful horse. Sure, never have I rid- 
den a nobler beast. A mouth of velvet, a leg tapered like a fine 
lady’s finger, a coat—sir, I have seen the wonderful manufactures 
of Lyons. There never was silk so smooth or of so bright a gloss 
as the noble creature’s coat. He spurned the earth; at each 
moment he threatened to float among the clouds. Sure, that 


’ Copyright 1899 by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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horse was the original of Pegasus in a direct descent. A true 
horse, and more than a horse, a copy of all that is best in England, 
an example of what is most English and therefore most admired, 
the true English military gentleman.’ 

‘Mr. Wogan,’ interrupted Montague, with a grim sort of smile, 
‘ you are likely to learn a little more particularly about the velvet 
mouth of the English military gentleman if you continue to praise 
his horse at the expense of his sense. Will you tell me why you 
have come back ?’ 

‘You have a right to ask that, Colonel, but I have no right to 
answer you. It is a private affair wherein others are concerned. 
I should have remembered it before, but I did not. It only came 
into my mind when I was riding between the chestnut trees, and 
leaving my friend behind me.’ 

Colonel Montague was silent for a little. 

‘In another man, Mr. Wogan, I should suspect an intention 
to meddle with these plots. But I have no need to remind you 
that such a proceeding would not be fair to me. And if Mr, 
Kelly’s concerns have brought you back I cannot complain. 
Meanwhile how are you to lie hidden? I cannot keep you 
here.’ 

‘There are one or two earths, Colonel, which are not yet 
stopped, I have no doubt. I did but take the liberty to use your 
lodging until it grew dark.’ 

The evening was falling while Wogan and Montague thus 
talked together. Wogan wrote a letter, which he put into his 
pocket, and holding the ends of his wig in his mouth, without 
any fear ran the hazard of the streets. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague was that evening adorning her- 
self for a masquerade in her house, when word was carried to her 
that Lady Oxford’s big lackey was below and had brought a letter. 
Lady Mary had no sooner glanced at the superscription than she 
sent her maid downstairs to bring the lackey immediately to her 
boudoir. Thither he came without awaking suspicion in the 
servants, and found Lady Mary sitting in front of her toilette, 
which was all lighted up with candles, and the rest of the room 
dark. 

Mr. Wogan remained in a dark corner by the door. 

‘You have a message from Lady Oxford,’ said she, carelessly 
holding out a hand as though to take a letter. 

* By word of mouth, your ladyship,’ replied Wogan in a dis- 
guised voice. 
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Lady Mary dismissed her maid and spoke in considerable 
heat. 

‘Colonel Montague told me you had escaped.’ 

‘I have come back,’ replied Wogan coolly, who had no reason 
to think he had justly incurred Lady Mary’s anger, and so made 
no account of it. 

‘It is sheer madness,’ she exclaimed, ‘and yet no more mad 
than it is for your friends to take precautions for your safety,’ and 
she dabbed a patch on her cheek viciously. ‘Why have you come 
back ?’ 

‘Your ladyship has not forgotten how some while ago Lady 
Oxford paid her losses at cards.’ 

Lady Mary raised her head from her mirror and looked at 
Wogan, 

‘With Mr. Kelly’s winnings from the South Sea,’ said she. 

‘Your ladyship was kind enough then to say that you would 
not count the money yours,’ 

‘I remember.’ 

‘But would keep it, since you could not return it to George, 
until such time as it could be used on his behalf.’ 

Lady Mary took a key from a drawer in her toilette and, un- 
locking a cabinet in a corner of the room, showed Wogan a parcel 
of bills of exchange lying amongst a heap of guineas. 

‘The moment for using it has come,’ said Wogan. 

‘ Take it, then,’ said Lady Mary, who now asked for no explana- 
tions. 

‘No. It is only of use if your ladyship uses it.’ 

‘How?’ 

Lady Mary went back to her toilette and busied herself with a 
number of little silver pots and boxes, while Wogan disclosed his 
plan. 

‘ George was taken last night in his lodging, as your ladyship 
is no doubt aware. It is a large sum that Lady Oxford lost at 
cards, and a large sum might perhaps bail George, if a trusted 
Whig were the surety. He would have some few weeks of liberty, 
at all events.’ 

‘Some few weeks that are like to cost you your life,’ said 
Lady Mary, who was now grown friendly. ‘It was to tell me this 
you came back. I should have guessed.’ 

‘Madam, I shall never believe my life’s in danger until I am 
dead,’ replied Wogan, with a laugh. 

‘I will see what the money can do to-morrow,’ said Lady Mary. 
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‘Where shall I have news of you? Or very likely I am to mcet 
you at Ranelagh ?’ 

Wogan disclaimed any such bravado, and told her ladyship of 
a house where she might hear of him if she sent by night and if 
her messenger knocked in a particular way. To that house he 
now bent his steps, and stayed there that night and the next day. 
It was already dark when the particular knock sounded on the 
door, and Mr. Wogan lifted a corner of the blind and peered down 
into the street. What he saw brought him down the stairs in a 
single bound; he opened the door cautiously, and who should slip 
in but the Parson. 

‘Nick!’ said he, in a warm voice, His hand clasped Wogan’s 
in the dark. ‘Thanks, thanks!’ 

It appeared that Lady Mary, after seeing that he was bailed 
out, had told him that the notion of bailing him was none of hers. 
Moreover, in order to make sure -Smilinda’s letters were safe, 
Kelly had gone as soon as he was released to Colonel Montague, 
who told him of Wogan’s return to London and other matters of 
no importance, so that he now wasted a great deal of time in 
superfluous compliments. ‘ But you shall not lose your life on 
my account, Nick. Montague’s horse, which it seems you have 
taken a liking to,’ he said, with a smile, ‘ will be waiting for you 
at twelve o’clock to-night at Dulwich, and in the same road; but, 
Nick, this time you will have to walk to Dulwich. There is a 
warrant out for you. You can slip away with a better chance on 
foot ; and, Nick, this time you will not come back. Promise me 
that.’ 

Wogan promised readily enough. 

‘I brought the Colonel into some danger of suspicion by 
returning before,’ he said. ‘It is a strange thing, George, that, 
while our friends have left us in the lurch, we should owe, I my 
escape, you your few weeks of liberty, to perfectly inveterate 
Whigs, though how you came to an understanding with the 
Colonel is quite beyond me to imagine.’ 

‘I will tell you that now, Nick, since you have an hour to 
spare ;’ and, going up to Wogan’s room, Mr. Kelly related to him 
the story of his meeting with the Colonel in the Park, of the 
ruction in his rooms, and of the saving of Smilinda, and how his 
love for Rose urged him to it. It was eight o’clock when he had 
come to anend. Mr. Wogan heard the clocks striking the hour. 

‘It will take me an hour to get to Dulwich,’ he said, ‘so I 
have three hours to spare, George, have you seen Rose ?’ 
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‘No; but she knows that I am free, for Lady Mary sent the 
news to her.’ 

‘That’s a pity,’ said Wogan, pursing his lips. 

‘On the contrary, it was not the least kind of Lady Mary’s 
many kindnesses,’ said George, who was astonished at Mr. Wogan’s 
cruelty, that would have left the girl in her anxieties a moment 
longer than was necessary. ‘Had she not heard the news till it 
was stale, she would never have forgiven me—she that has forgiven 
me so much,’ said he, with more sentiment than logic. 

‘Oh,’ said Wogan, ‘she has forgiven you so much? My 
young friend, you are very certain upon a very uncertain point. 
There’s that little matter of her ladyship’s miniature.’ 

Mr. Kelly looked anxiously at Wogan. 

‘True,’ said he; ‘I told her a lie about it at Avignon, and 
made out it was the likeness of Queen Clementina.’ 

‘The lie is the smallest part of the difficulty. She wore the 
miniature, and wore it in Lady Oxford’s withdrawing-room. 
There’s the trouble, for there’s the humiliation.’ 

‘But, Nick,’ said Kelly, ‘she forgave it. Didn’t I escort her 
to her chair? Didn't I feel her hand upon the sleeve of my 
coat ?’ 

‘Oh! she carried herself very bravely, never a doubt of that. 
For one thing, you were in peril; and, to be sure, she will have 
kept a liking for you at the worst of it. For another, Lady 
Oxford was there, and Lady Oxford was not to win the day. My 
little friend Rose is a girl of an uncommon spirit, and would hold 
her own against any woman, for all her modest ways. But, just 
because she has spirit, she will not meekly forgive you. If you 
expect her to droop humbly on to your bosom, you are entirely in 
the wrong of it. ’Oons! but it must have been a hard blow to 
her pride when she found she was in Lady Oxford’s house, and 
knew who Lady Oxford was, and had that miniature about her 
throat. Will she forgive you at all? The best you have to hope 
is that she will be content with making your head sing. That 
she will do for a sure thing; and I think F 

‘What ?’ asked the Parson. The danger of life, the mes- 
sengers, the angry Colonel had only raised his blood; the fear of 
Rose drove it to his heart. He was now plainly scared. 

‘I think it was the greatest pity imaginable that Lady Mary 
sent word to her you were free. For, d’ye see, if you had dropped 
upon Rose suddenly, and she thinking you locked up in a dark 
prison and your head already loose upon your shoulders, why, you 
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might have surprised her into a forgetfulness of her pride; but 
now she will be prepared for your coming. I think, George, I 
will walk along with you as far as Soho, since I have three hours 
to kick my heels in.’ 

‘Will you, Nick?’ cried George eagerly; and then, with his 
nose in the air, ‘But I have no fears whatever. She is a woman 
in a thousand.’ He was, none the less, evidently relieved when 
Wogan clapped his hat on his head. The night was dark, and 
Wogan in his livery had no fears of detection. The two men 
walked through by-streets until they came to Piccadilly. The 
Parson was nerving himself for the meeting, but would not allow 
that he was in the least degree afraid. ‘A trivial woman would 
think of nothing but her humiliation and her slight, but Rose is, 
as you say, of an uncommon spirit, Nick,’ he argued. 

Nick, however, preserved a majestic silence, which daunted 
the Parson, who desired arguments to confute. They were by 
this time come into Bond Street, and Mr. Kelly, who must be 
talking, declared with a great fervour, ‘There are no limits to a 
woman’s leniencies. Black errors she will pardon; charity is 
her father and her mother; she has an infinity of forgiveness, 
wherefore with truth we place her among the angels.’ Upon 
that text he preached most eloquently all the way up Bond Street, 
past the New Building, until he came to the corner of Frith 
Street in Soho. In Frith Street all at once the Parson’s 
assurance was shown to be counterfeit. He caught at his friend’s 
arm. 

‘ Nick,’ said he, in a quavering, humble voice, ‘it is in Frith 
Street she lives. What am I to do at all? I am the most 
ignorant man, and a coward into the bargain. Nick, I have done 
the unpardonable thing. What am I to do now?’ 

Thus the Parson twittered in a most deplorable agitation. 
Mr. Wogan, on the contrary, was very calm. It was just in these 
little difficulties, which require an intimate knowledge of the 
sex, that he felt himself most at home. He stroked his chin 
thoughtfully. 

‘ Nick,’ and George shook the arm he held, ‘sure you can 
advise me. You have told me so often of your great compre- 
hension of women. Sure, you know all there is to be known 
about them at all.’ 

‘No, not quite all,’ said Wogan, with a proper modesty. 
‘But here I think I can help you. Which is the house?’ 

Kelly pointed it out. A couple of windows shone yery bright 
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upon the dark street, a few feet above their heads. Looking 
upwards they could see the ceiling of the room and the globe of 
a lamp reflected on the ceiling, but no more. 

‘It is in that room she will be sitting, whispered the 
Parson. 

‘ And waiting for you,’ added Mr. Wogan grimly. 

‘And waiting for me,’ repeated the Parson with a shiver. 

They both stared for a little at the ceiling and the shadow of 
the lamp. 

‘ Now, if the ceiling would only tell us something of her face,’ 
said Kelly. 

‘It would be as well to have a look at her,’ said Wogan. 
The street was quite deserted. ‘ Will you give me a back ?’ 

The house was separated from the path by an iron railing a 
couple of feet from the wall. The Parson set his legs apart and 
steadied himself by the railing, while Wogan climbed up and 
knelt on his shoulders. In that position he was able to lean 
forward and catch hold of the sill. His forehead was on a level 
with the sill. By craning his neck he could just look into the 
room. 

‘Is she there ?’ asked the Parson. 

‘ Yes, and alone.’ 

‘How does she look? Not in tears? Nick, don’t tell me 
she’s in tears. The Parson’s legs became unsteady at the mere 
supposition of such a calamity. 

‘ Make yourself easy upon that point,’ said Wogan, clinging 
for dear life to the sill, ‘ there’s never a trace of a tear about her 
at all. For your sake, George, I could wish that there was. Her 
eyes are as dry as a campaigner’s biscuits. Oh, George, I am in 
_ despair for you.’ 

‘ Nick, you are the most consoling friend,’ groaned the Parson, 
who now wished for tears more than anything else in the world. 
‘What is she doing ?’ 

‘Nothing at all. She is sitting at the table. George, have 
you ever noticed her chin? It is a sort of decisive chin, and 
upon my word, George, it has the ugliest jilting look that ever I 
saw. She has just the same look in her big grey eyes, which are 
staring at nothing at all. Keep still, George, or you will 
throw me.’ 

For the Parson was become as uneasy as a restive horse. 

‘But, Nick, is she doing nothing at all? Is she reading ?’ 
‘No, she is doing nothing but expect you. But she is 
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expecting you. Steady, for if I tumble off your shoulders the 
noise will bring her to the window.’ 

The menace had its effect. Mr. Kelly’s limbs became pillars 
of marble, and Wogan again looked into the room. 

‘Wait a moment,’ he said, ‘I see what she is doing. She is 
staring at something she holds in her hands,’ 

‘ My likeness ?’ cried the Parson hopefully. ‘To be sure it 
will be that.’ 

‘I will tell youinamoment. Hold on to the railings, George.’ 

George did as he was bid, and Wogan, still holding to the 
window-sill very cautiously, stood up on his friend’s shoulders. 
George, however, seemed quite insensible to Mr. Wogan’s weight. 

‘It will be my likeness,’ he repeated to himself. ‘I had it 
done for her by Mr. I was right, Nick; she has forgiven 
me altogether.’ 

Mr. Wogan’s head was now well above the window-sill, and he 
looked downwards upon Rose, who sat at the table. 

‘ Yes, it’s a likeness,’ said Nick. 

‘I told you. I told you,’ said the Parson. The man began 
to wriggle with satisfaction. ‘You are wrong, Nick. You know 
nothing at all about women, after all. Come down, you vain- 
glorious boaster.’ It seemed he was about to cut capers with 
Mr. Wogan on his shoulders. 

‘Wait,’ said Nick suddenly, and hitched himself higher. 

‘Nick, she will see you.’ 

‘No, she’s occupied. George!’ 

‘ What is it?’ 

‘It’s Lady Oxford’s miniature she is staring at, and not yours 
at all.’ 

The Parson grew quite stiff and rigid. 

‘ Are you sure?’ he whispered, in an awe-stricken voice. 

‘I can see the diamonds flashing. Faith, my friend, but 
I had done better to have let you throw them into the sea at 
Genoa.’ 

A groan broke from the Parson. 

‘Why didn’t you, Nick? What am I to do now?’ 

‘I can see the face. “Tis the miniature of her ladyship that 
you gave out to be Queen Clementina’s. Did you ever meet 
Gaydon, George?’ he asked curiously. 

‘Gaydon?’ asked Kelly. ‘ What in the world has Gaydon to 
do with Rose ?’ 

‘Listen, and I'll inform you. He told my brother Charles a 
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very pretty story of the Princess Clementina. It seems thatwhen 
she escaped out of her perils and came to Bologna to marry the 
Chevalier, who had, just at the moment when he expected his 
bride, unaccountably retired into Spain, she stayed at Bologna, 
and so, picking up the gossip of the town, expressed a great desire 
to visit the Caprara Palace. “Twas there the lady lived who had 
consoled the Chevalier in his anxieties. No doubt he never 
expected the Princess to get out of the Emperor’s prison. But 
Charles got her out, and here was she at Bologna. To be sure 
the Princess was a most natural woman, eh? And when she 
came to the Caprara Palace she asked to be shown the portrait of 
Mademoiselle de la Caprara, That was more natural still. Gaydon 
describes how she looked at the portrait, and describes very well. 
For sure Rose is looking at Lady Oxford’s in just the same way.’ 

‘ That’s good news, Nick,’ said Kelly, grasping at a straw of 
comfort. ‘For the Princess Clementina forgave.’ 

‘ Ah, but there’s a difference I did not remark at the first. I 
remember Gaydon said the Princess turned very red, while your 
little friend Rose, on the contrary, is white to the edge of her 
lips. Sure, red forgives, when white will not. George,’ and Mr. 
Wogan ducked his head beneath the window-ledge, ‘ she is coming 
tothe window! For the love of mercy don’t move, or she will hear!’ 

George pressed himself close to the railings. Wogan hunched 
himself against the wall in the most precarious attitude. Would 
she open the window? Would she see them? Both men quaked 
as they asked themselves the question, though they had come 
thither for no other purpose but to see her and be seen of her. 
Wogan threw a glance over his shoulder to where the light of the 
window fell upon the road. But no shadow obscured it. 

‘Sure, she’s not coming to the window at all,’ said Nick. 

‘Oh, Nick,’ whispered the Parson, ‘ you made my heart jump 
into my throat.’ 

Wogan drew his head up level with the window again, and 
again ducked. 

‘She is standing looking towards the window with the likeness 
in her hand,’ and he scrambled to the ground, where the pair of 
them stood looking at one another, and then to the house, and 
from the house down the street. Wogan was the first to find his 
tongue. 

‘It is a monstrous thing,’ said he, and he thumped his chest, 
‘that a mere slip of a girl should frighten two grown men to 
death,’ 
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Mr. Kelly thumped his chest too, but without any assurance. 

‘ Nick, I must look for myself,’ he said. 

Footsteps sounded a little distance down the street, and 
sounded louder the next moment. A man was approaching; 
they waited until he had passed, and then Mr. Kelly climbed on 
to Wogan’s shoulders, and in his turn looked into the room. 

‘Nick!’ he whispered in a voice of awe. 

‘What is she doing ?’ 

‘She has thrown Smilinda’s likeness on the ground. She is 
stamping on it with her heel. She is grinding it all in pieces.’ 

‘And the beautiful diamonds? Look if she picks them up, 
George !’ 

‘No; she pays no heed to the stones. It is the likeness she 
thinks of. It was in pieces a moment ago; it is all powder now,’ 
and he groaned. 

‘George, it is an ill business. When a woman spurns dia- 
monds you may be sure she is in a mortal fluster. It’s a Gorgon 
you have to meet—a veritable Gorgon.’ 

Mr. Kelly slid from Wogan’s shoulders to the ground. 

‘What will I do, Nick ?’ 

Nick bit his thumb, then threw his shoulders back. 

‘I am not afraid of her, said he. ‘No, Iam not. I have 
done nothing to anger or humiliate her. Iam not afraid of her 
at all—not the least in the world. I will go in myself. I will 
beard her just to show you I am not at all afraid of her.’ 

‘Will you do that? Nick, you are a friend,’ cried Kelly, 
who was most reasonably startled by his friend’s heroism. 

‘To be sure I will,’ said Nick, looking up at the window. ‘I 
am not afraid of her. A little slip of a girl! Why should we 
fear her at all? Haven’t we killed men more than once? Do 
you wait here, George. If I hold my hand up at the window 
with my fingers open—so—you may come in. But if I hold up 
a clenched fist, you had best go home as fast as your legs can 
carry you. You see, the case is different with you. I have no 
reason whatever to be frightened at her.’ 

He knocked at the door, and in a little while the door was 
opened. ‘ Not the least bit in the world!’ he stopped to say to 
Mr. Kelly in the street. Then he stepped into the passage. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MR, WOGAN TRADUCES HIS FRIEND, WITH THE HAPPIEST 
CONSEQUENCES, 


Mr. Woaan's title of Hilton was now, thanks to the Flying 
Post, as familiar as his name; he refused both the one and the 
other to the servant, and was admitted to Rose Townley without 
any formalities. Her eyes flashed as they remarked his livery, but 
she was not in any concern about Mr. Wogan, and asked him no 
questions. She rose with the utmost coldness, did not give him 
her hand, and only the bare mockery of a bow, as though her 
indignation against Mr. Kelly was so complete that it must needs 
embrace his friend. 

‘I thought that he would have plucked up enough courage to 
come himself, said she, with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders. 

‘ He is a man of the meanest spirit,’ replied Wogan, ina sullen 
agreement. ‘It is astrange thing how easily one may be misled. 
Here have I been going up and down the world with him for 
years, and Inever knew him unto now, never knew the black 
heart of him, and his abominable perfidies.’ 

Rose was taken aback by Wogan’s speech. No doubt she 
expected a hotch-potch of excuses and arguments on Mr. Kelly’s 
behalf, which would but have confirmed her in her own opinion ; 
but falling in with her views, he took the words out of her mouth. 

‘So,’ she said doubtfully, ‘he has lost your friendship too ?’ 

‘To be sure,’ cried Wogan in a heat, ‘would you have me 
keep friends with a vile wretch whose thoughts writhe at the 
bottom of his soul like a poisonous nest of vipers ?’ 

Rose neither answered the question nor expressed any approval 
of Wogan’s elegant figure describing Mr. Kelly’s mind. 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘then he did not send you to make his peace 
with me?’ 

Wogan answered with all the appearances of reluctance. 

‘No. In fact the man was coming himself, and with a light 
heart. He made a great to do about the infinite fairness and 
charity of women, which place them equal to the angels, and how 
you excelled all women in that and other womanly qualities, 
But I told him, on the contrary, that I knew your spirit, and that 
you were of too noble a pride to shut your eyes to a slight, and 
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would certainly dismiss him. However, he would not be per- 
suaded, so I slipped away from him and ran here, so that I might 
warn you against him.’ 

Rose forgot to thank Mr. Wogan for his zeal on her behalf. 
Indeed her face, in spite of herself, had lightened for a second ; in 
spite of herself her eyes had sparkled when Wogan spoke of the 
great faith Mr. Kelly had in her charity. 

‘It was more than a slight,’ she said; ‘I could forgive a 
slight He would have come himself had not you pre- 
vented him.’ 

‘But he is coming. He would have been here already, but 
that he paid a visit on the way to Colonel Montague to discover 
whether Lady Oxford’s letters had been restored to her.’ 

‘Lady Oxford’s letters!’ exclaimed Rose, her face flushing 
again with anger. 

‘To be sure,’ said Wogan, ‘ you would know nothing of them. 
It is a fine story—the story of Lady Oxford’s love-letters.’ 

‘I have no wish to hear it,’ cried Rose sharply, and she turned 
towards the window. Mr. Wogan took a quick step towards her. 
If she looked out of the window she could hardly fail to observe 
the Parson. 

‘Nor is it a story that you should hear,’ said Wogan in a 
soothing voice, ‘though indeed to hear it from Mr. Kelly’s lips 
would surely make you aware of his devilish sophistries. For he 
declares that, but for you, Lady Oxford’s love-letters would never 
have been restored to her, nor would he have gone to prison and 
put his neck in the noose.’ 

Rose shivered at those last words and drew in her breath. 
She turned quickly back to Wogan. 

‘But for me?’ she asked. ‘What have I to do with Lady 
Oxford’s love-letters, or with his danger?’ and her voice softened 
towards the end of the sentence. 

‘Why, Lady Oxford, who knew very well Mr. Kelly’s trade, 
betrayed him in revenge for a certain ballad wherein your name 
was mentioned.’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Rose, ‘Lady Mary told me of the ballad.’ 

‘Well, you heard Mr. Kelly perhaps assure Lady Oxford that 
he had her brocades in his lodging, and perhaps you remarked 
her ladyship’s confusion.’ 

‘Yes. I guessed what the brocades were.’ 

‘Very well. Mr. Kelly remained with her ladyship, who 
informed him that he would be taken outside his door, and his 
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rooms searched. There were papers in his rooms of a kind to 
bring him into great danger. But there were also Lady Oxford’s 
letters. The story he will tell you is this, that he meant to use 
Lady Oxford’s letters as a weapon by which he might save his 
papers and so himself; but a complete revolution took place in his 
thoughts. He suddenly understood that he owed it to you that 
no woman’s name should be smirched by his fault, and that thus 
he was bound, at the peril of his life, to rescue Lady Oxford’s 
letters, as he did. A strange chance put it into his hands to burn 
his own papers, and leave Lady Oxford’s to be seized, in which 
case he would have been saved, and she lost. But he saved his 
honour instead, and his love for you helped himtoit. He rescued 
her ladyship’s letters, his own are in the hands of the Minister.’ 

Mr. Wogan, who had now secured a most attentive listener, 
disclosed all that Mr. Kelly had told him of what took place in 
Ryder Street. 

‘ This is the story he will tell you. And to be sure he adds 
a pretty touch to the pretence. For he went whistling to 
prison and he says that he whistled because he felt as if you were 
walking by his side.’ 

‘But what if it were no pretence at all?’ 

Mr. Wogan sagely shook his head, though the story had the 
stamp of truth on it to those who knew the Parson. 

‘If he had held you in such respect would he have sent you 
Lady Oxford’s miniature to wear at Lady Oxford’s rout ?’ 

‘ But he did not send it to me for that purpose,’ she cried, 
‘he did not even know that I was going to the rout. He gave 
me the miniature a long time ago, when it would have been very 
difficult for him to tell me whose it was.’ 

‘But he told you it was Queen Clementina’s.’ 

‘No. It was I who guessed at that, and he——did not 
deny it.’ 

Here at all events was sophistry, but Mr. Wogan was less 
indignant at it than his anger with the Parson’s subtleties would 
lead you to expect. 

‘Well,’ said Wogan, ‘I have told you what it was my plain 
duty to disclose to you.’ 

At this moment Wogan chanced to look towards the window. 
He beheld Mr. Kelly’s face pressed against the glass. The man 
had grown impatient and so had climbed on to the railings. Mr. 
Wogan broke off with an exclamation he could not repress. 

‘What is it ?’ said Rose, turning about. 
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‘Some most beautiful diamonds,’ said Wogan, spreading out 
his hand to the window. He then dropped on to the floor and 
began picking up the diamonds which Rose had scattered when 
she set her foot on the miniature. Rose bit her lips, and 
flushed, as he held them in his palm. Then he said carelessly : 

‘That fine miniature had diamonds set about it. D’ye know, 
Miss Townley, that miniature would have been at the bottom of 
the sea long before Mr. Kelly came to Avignon, but for the 
diamonds about it. “Twas I held his arm when, having done 
with her ladyship, he would also have done with her ladyship’s 
present, and I bade him keep it for the value of the jewels.’ 

There was a loud knocking at the door, which came not a 
moment earlier than was necessary to prevent Mr. Wogan 
revealing himself as still the Parson’s friend. 

‘ There’s the fellow come to importune you,’ said Wogan. 

‘Then he would have thrown it away but for you,’ said Miss 
Townley thoughtfully. ‘He did not keep it out of any F 

But Wogan heard the servant pass down to the door, and 
thought it would be as well if he had a private word with the 
Parson. 

‘You will excuse me,’ he said with dignity, ‘but I have no 
heart for the man’s company. Besides I have stayed too long in 
London as it is. Delays would be dangerous.’ 

But Rose had no ears for any dangers of Mr. Wogan, as he 
was indescribably glad to remark. For her eyes looked past him 
to the door; from head to foot she seemed to listen for the sound 
of the Parson’s voice. Mr. Wogan bowed, and opened the door. 
Though she followed him to the door, and held it open as he 
passed out, she did not notice that he was going, she had no 
word of farewell. She did not even notice that Mr. Wogan put 
the diamonds in his pocket. For Mr. Wogan had his wits about 
him. Diamonds were diamonds, and the carpet no place for them. 
Some day they might be of use to the Parson. The door of 
the street was opened as Wogan stepped into the passage. But 
Rose did not shut the door of the parlour, and so Wogan, as he 
met Kelly, could only whisper hurriedly, ‘ Remember, I am your 
worst enemy,’ and so left him to his own resources. 

It appeared, however, that they were sufficient. The Parson 
made no excuses whatever; he carried the day by the modesty 
of his omissions. Both with regard to the miniature and to the 
saving of Smilinda he disclosed to her no more than a bald array 
of facts. He made no parade of the part which the thought of 
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Rose had played in the revulsion of his feelings, bringing him to 
see that he was bound in honour to save Smilinda’s honour; he 
did not tell her why he went whistling to prison. But Rose knew 
from Wogan of these evidences of his love, and no doubt thought 
of them the more because he would not use them to soften her 
just resentments. 

Mr. Wogan left them together, and, walking out to Dulwich, 
found the Colonel’s horse waiting in the road between the chest- 
nut trees. He came tothe coast of Sussex in the morning, where 
he had friends among the smugglers, and lay all that day in a hut 
within sound of the waves. It was a black, melancholy day for 
Nicholas Wogan, who was leaving his friends behind him to face 
their perils alone, and who felt very solitary; not even the 
memory of the noble deeds of his illustrious forefathers had any 
power to cheer him, until he heard the grating noise of the boat’s 
keel as it was dragged down the beach to the sea, and saw the 
sail like a great wing waft up between him and the stars. 

He got safe to Paris, where he heard of the strange use to 
which the Parson put his few weeks of liberty, for the Parson 
married Rose Townley three weeks later at St. James’s Church in 
Piccadilly, and wrote to Mr. Wogan a very warm, human sort of 
letter which had not one single classical allusion to disfigure it. 
In that letter he gave the reasons which had induced him to the 
marriage. 

‘I am told,’ he wrote, ‘that a man so dangerously circum- 
stanced must be selfish in the extreme to marry a woman who, in 
a short while, may, at the worst, be widowed ; and at the best 
must be separated from her husband in his gaol. I do not fear 
that you will have so mean an opinion of my inclinations, but I 
would not have you think me careless upon this point neither. 
Dr. Townley is old, and his health breaks. He will leave his 
daughter, when he dies, but little money, and that moment can- 
not be very far off. It is true that Rose has beauty, and no 
doubt she might make a rich marriage if she had only beauty. 
But she has frankness, truth, and constancy as well, qualities 
which are not marketable wares, since those who possess them 
will not bring them into the market. Now, if I suffer death for 
the Cause, Rose will be no poorer than she was before ; if, on the 
other hand, I live, there are the booksellers, and from the silence 
of my prison I can make shift to earn for her a decent livelihood.’ 

As all the world knows, Mr. Kelly lived, and even gained 
much credit by his speech at his trial. He made it plain, to all 
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but prejudiced Whigs, that there was no Plot, nor he concerned 
in any, if there were. But what is Whig justice? He was 
sentenced to prison for life. The papers in his strong box were 
enough to help a foolish fellow, Counsellor Layer, on his way to 
Tyburn, enough to send Lord Orrery to the Tower and Lord 
North and Grey into exile. The Plot was ruined for that time ; 
the Bishop of Rochester was banished, for Mar’s traitorous men- 
tion of the dog Harlequin fixed the guilt on that holy man. 
Mr. Kelly came off with loss of fourteen years of his life, which 
years he passed in the Tower. 

It was not, after all, so silent a prison as he imagined it would 
be; for though during the first months his confinement was 
severe, and he never drew air except from between the bars, 
afterwards this rigour was relaxed. He was placed in a room of 
which one window took the morning sun, and the other com- 
manded the river, and the ships going up and down with the 
tide ; he was allowed the use of his books, and to receive what 
visitors he would. His visitors were not few, and amongst them 
Colonel Montague was the most frequent. His gaolers, the 
officers who were stationed in the Tower, and their wives, became 
his familiar friends, and it is said that when, after fourteen years, 
he escaped, not a woman in the precincts could make up her 
mind whether to clap her hands for joy or weep at the loss of his 
society. Moreover, Rose came and went at her pleasure. 

The first years of his imprisonment were thus not wholly 
unhappy years. He sat amongst his books translating Cicero, 
and if at times his limbs ached for the stress and activity of his 
youth, and he began to dream of hours in the saddle and starry 
nights at sea, it was not perhaps for very long. He had friends 
enough to divert his leisure moments, and Rose to keep him busy 
at his work. For what he had foreseen came to pass. Two years 
after Mr. Kelly came to the Tower Dr. Townley died, and left 
Rose but poorly circumstanced. She came to lodge close by the 
Tower Gates, and the Parson set his pen to his paper and 
wrote essays and translations till the whole Tower of London 
buzzed with his learning, and no doubt a friendly Jacobite here 
and there bought one of his books. Mr. Wogan, indeed, bought 
them all. He has them ranged upon a bookshelf in his lodging 
at Paris, all bound in leather and most dignified; the very print 
has a sonorous look. ‘Mr. Kelly’s Opera’ he calls them, and 
always speaks of the books as ‘tomes’ with prodigious respect and 
perhaps a sigh. For— 
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‘ He lacks one quality,’ Mr. Wogan was heard to say, ‘to set 
him on the pinnacle of fame. He cannot write poetry. It is a 
trick, no doubt, a poor sort of trick ; but George had it not, and 
so when there was poetry to be written, he had to come to his 
friends.’ 

Thus ten years passed, and then came the black day when Rose 
fell sick of a fever and must keep her bed. She sent word to 
him daily that he should expect her on the morrow, until a 
delirium took her, and the doctor, who had been charged by Rose 
to make light of her suffering, was now forced to tell Mr. Kelly 
the truth. She lay at death’s door, calling on her husband, who 
could not come to her, and talking ever of that little garden at 
Avignon above the Rhone, in which she fancied that he and she 
now walked. 

Mr. Kelly took the news in silence, as a dog takes pain, and 
never slept and barely moved while.the fever ran its course. Rose 
was at the Tower Gates, George was in his prison; a few yards 
only were between them, but those few yards were built upon 
with stones. In the daytime messages were brought to him often 
enough, but at night, when the mists rose from the river and the 
gates were closed, and the Parson had the dark loitering hours 
wherein to picture the sick room with its dim light and the tired 
figure tossing from this side to that of the bed, then indeed 
Smilinda had her revenge. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


HOW, BY KEEPING PAROLE, MR, KELLY BROKE PRISON, 


Every morning Mr. Kelly looked for the doctor to come to him 
with word that in the little house without the Tower Gate the 
blinds were drawn. But that message was not brought to him, 
and Colonel Montague, making a visit to the prison three weeks 
after Rose fell ill, found the Parson sitting very quiet in his chair 
with a face strangely illumined. 

‘ Last night she slept,’ said George, ‘and waked only at mid- 
day. The fever has left her, and she will live. It is wonderful.’ 

The Colonel said what was fitting to the occasion, and the 
Parson replied to him absently, with his eyes upon the river and 
the boats swinging on the tide; and after a while Father Myles 
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Macdonnell, whom the Colonel had neither seen nor heard of, was 
ushered into the room. 

The Reverend Father was a kinsman of Parson Kelly, and 
though their acquaintance had been of the slightest the Parson 
now turned to him with a great welcome. For his thoughts 
were now entirely bent upon an escape from his captivity. He 
dared not survey the possibility that some time Rose might again 
fall ill, and that again he must sit behind the bars and only hear 
news of how she fared. 

The Reverend Myles, who was of the honest party, but not as 
yet blown upon by suspicion, seemed to him his only help and 
instrument. For a long while, when the Colonel had gone, the 
pair debated the means of escape, but found no issue; and Rose 
brought her white face back to the Tower, and the Parson’s spirits 
drooped, so that at last his health began to fail. He was therefore 
allowed to drive out in a coach to any place within ten miles 
of London in the custody of a warder, and on his parole to return 
before dark. Of this favour he made frequent use, and no doubt 
the sight of the busy faces in the streets urged him yet more to 
make a bid for his freedom. 

Now these journeys of the Parson to take the air set Father 
Myles Macdonnell upon a pretty plan, which he imparted to Rose 
and to George. 

‘You drive one afternoon up into Highgate Woods—d’ye 
follow that? I have half a dozen well-disposed persons hiding 
in a clump of trees who will take care of your warder—d’ye see? 
There will be a stout horse tethered to a branch close by, and a 
lugger waiting off the coast of Essex ’ but the Parson would 
hear no more of the scheme. 

‘I have given my parole to come back to the Tower before 
dark,’ said he, and glanced at Rose, who was looking away, to 
strengthen him in his objection. ‘I cannot break it, can I, 
Rose? I have given my parole. I am not one of the Butcher 
Cumberland’s officers. We must keep troth.’ 

Rose made an effort and agreed. 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘he has given his parole, and he cannot 
break it.’ 

‘Not so long as he’s a lost Protestant,’ said the Reverend 
Father. He tapped George on the knee, and continued in a 
wheedling voice: ‘It is a matter of religion, d’ye see? Just let 
me convert you. I can do it in a twinkling, and so I shall save 
your body and your soul in one glorious moment.’ 
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‘How so?’ asked the Parson with a laugh, for he was by this 
time well used to his kinsman’s efforts to convert him. ‘How 
shall a Catholic creep out of the Tower more easily than a 
Protestant ?’ 

‘Because a Catholic can break his parole. It’s a great sin, to 
be sure, but I can absolve him for it afterwards.’ 

To Mr. Kelly’s thinking (and, indeed, to Mr. Wogan’s) this 
was no sterling theology, and he would not be persuaded. 
Another device had to be invented, and, when at last a satis- 
factory plan was resolved upon, the plotters must wait for the 
quick nightfalls of autumn. 

It was on Guy Fawkes’s Day, the fifth of November, 1736, that 
Mr. Kelly made his escape. On the morning of that day he drove 
out to Epsom in the custody of his warder and upon his parole to 
return before dark. At four o'clock, when the light was just 
beginning to fail, Father Myles Macdonnell came into the Tower 
by the Sally Port Stairs, opposite the Mint. He was told that 
the Parson was taking the air, and replied that he would go 
to the Parson’s room and wait. Thereupon he crossed the 
precincts of the Tower, and coming over the green and down the 
steps of the main-guard, he inquired of the porter at the Traitors’ 
Gate whether or no Mr. Kelly had returned. 

The porter answered, ‘ Not yet.’ 

‘It is a great pity, said the Reverend Myles, who seemed 
much flustered. ‘Iam in a great hurry; and would you tell him, 
if you please, the moment he comes, to run with all haste to 
his room ?’ 

Upon that he turned off under the archway of the Bloody 
Tower, and again mounted the steps of the main-guard. 

About half an hour afterwards, in the deepening twilight, 
Mr. Kelly was set down within the Traitors’ Gate; he had kept 
his parole. The porter gave him Father Myles’s message; and 
the warder, since it appeared that he could only proceed, as usual, 
to his lodging, took his leave of him. 

The Parson accordingly ran up the steps of the main-guard 
on to the green, which was by this time very obscure. Three 
minutes afterwards Father Myles Macdonnell hurried past the 
sentry at the Sally Port Stairs, opposite the Mint, grumbling that 
he would wait no longer, and so came out upon Tower Hill. 
Just at that time to a moment another Father Myles Macdonnell 
accosted the porter at the Traitors’ Gate and requested him to let 
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him out, seeing that he was, as he had already said, in a great 
hurry. The porter let him out with no more ado. 

The second Father Myles was the real Father Myles; the 
first one who went grumbling out by the Sally Port Stairs was 
Parson Kelly. He had met Father Myles in the dark corner by 
Beauchamp Tower, had slipped over his head a cassock which the 
Father had brought with him, and had run across to the entrance 
over against the Mint, and so into freedom. 

The carriage which had driven him to Epsom, after putting 
him down again at the Tower, had driven to Tower Hill, where it 
waited for the Parson close by the Sally Port Stairs. It did not 
wait long: and the Parson was hurried at a gallop out of London 
amidst the crackling of fireworks and the burning of effigies of 
Guy Fawkes. It seemed the town was illuminated to celebrate 
his escape. 

At the Tower his evasion was not discovered until half-past seven 
of the evening, when the two porters, being relieved from their 
separate stations at the Traitors’ Gate and the Sally Port Stairs, 
each vowed that he had let out Father Myles Macdonnell. This 
seemed so miraculous an occurrence that the warder ran to 
Mr. Kelly’s chamber. It was empty, and then the clamour 
began. The Parson had thus three hours’ start, and, though a 
reward of 300/. was offered for his recapture, no more was heard 
of him for a week. 

Then, however, two fishermen coming into an alehouse at 
Broadstairs saw the reward for Kelly proclaimed in print upon 
the wall, and fell into a great fury and passion, saying that they 
had only received five pounds when they might have had three 
hundred. For a fee of five pounds they had put a man over 
from Broadstairs to Calais, who, when once he was landed in 
France, had said to them: 

‘If anyone inquires for George Kelly, you may say that he is 
safely landed in France.’ 

And indeed at the very moment when the fishermen were 
lamenting their mistake in the alehouse George Kelly and Rose 
were taking their dinner in Mr. Wogan’s lodging at Paris. 
Rose had travelled into France the day before the Parson ° 
escaped, and so, after fourteen years, they were united. It was a 
merry sort of a party, and no doubt Wogan made a great deal of 
unnecessary noise. He drew the Parson aside into a window 
before the evening was over. 

‘You are not very rich, I suppose ?’ said he. 
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‘I want for nothing,’ said the Parson with a foolish eye on 
Rose, like a boy of eighteen. 

Wogan fumbled in his fob and brought out a packet which he 
unfolded. 

‘Diamonds!’ cried Kelly. 

‘They are yours, said Wogan. ‘I picked them up off the 
floor of a room in Soho on an occasion which you may remember. 
A miniature frame had come by a mischance.’ 

‘Smilinda’s?’ asked Kelly with a frightened glance over his 
shoulder to Rose, who had the discretion not to meddle in this 
private conversation. 

‘Yes,’ says Wogan; ‘Smilinda’s. She gave the stones to 
you. Very likely they are worth a trifle.’ 

‘We'll slip out and sell them to-morrow,’ answered the 
Parson in a whisper. 

They slipped out, but they did not sell them. The diamonds 
were paste, and Mr. Wogan at last understood why Lady Oxford, 
when she gave her miniature set with brilliants to the Parson, 
had been so anxious that he should never part with it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MR. WOGAN AGAIN INVADES ENGLAND, MEETS THE ELECT LADY, 
AND BEARS WITNESS TO HER PERFECTIONS. 


Ir seemed to Wogan that this particular story of the Parson’s 
fortunes, which began in Paris so long ago, had now ended in 
Paris. But he was wrong, and it was not till ten years after Mr. 
Kelly’s escape from the Tower that Wogan witnessed the last 
circumstance in England, and himself spoke the closing word. 

Retiring soon from Paris, which ill suited a slender purse, Mr. 
Kelly lived, with his fair wife, at Avignon, where he played 
secretary to the Duke of Ormond. The Parson was a géne on the 
amours of the aged Duke, who posted him off, in the year Forty- 
Five, to escort the Prince of Wales to the Scottish islands. Wogan 
himself, earlier in the same year of grace, lost an arm at the 
battle of Fontenoy, but got a leaf of the laurels, being dubbed 
Chevalier of the Order of St. Louis. 

His arm amputated and the wound healed, Wogan must needs 
join the Prince of Wales, then residing in his palace of Holyrood, 
near Edinburgh. Wogan came too late for that pretty onfall at 
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Preston Pans, but he marched south with the Prince’s forces, 
riding again the old roads from Carlisle to Lancaster and Preston. 
The buxom maids of the inns were broad-blown landladies now ; 
some of them remembered Wogan ; and the ale was as good as ever. 

It chanced that at Preston, where he tarried for a couple of 
days, Mr. Wogan was billeted on a cobbler, a worthy man, but 
besotted with a new religion, which then caused many popular 
tumults. To England it had been brought over from America by 
two brothers of Wogan’s old friend Sam Wesley, the usher at 
Westminster School and familiar of Bishop Atterbury. 

Wogan’s host could talk of nothing but this creed, whose 
devotees cried out (it seemed), laughed, fell down in fits, barked, 
and made confession in public. 

‘Ah, sir,’ he said to Wogan, ‘if you could but hear the Brothers 
Wesley, Charles and John, in the pulpit or singing hymns! 
Charles sings like an angel, and to hear John exhort the unaroused 
might waken those who have lain for a score of years in the arms 
of the Devil.’ 

‘John Wesley, little Jack Wesley?’ cried Wogan. ‘ Why, I 
have saved him from many a beating at Westminster School!’ 

‘Do you know that saint, sir?’ asked the cobbler, in an 
enthusiasm. 

‘ Know him ? I know nobody else, if he is the brother of honest 
Sam Wesley, that once let me into the Deanery on a night in 
May. Assuredly I knew little Jack.’ 

The cobbler came near kneeling to Wogan. ‘Here, indeed, 
is the finger of Providence,’ he exclaimed. ‘Dear sir, you may 
yet cast off the swathings of the Scarlet Woman.’ 

‘Easy, be easy, Mr. Crispin!’ quoth Wogan. ‘But tell me, 
is Jack to preach and is Charles to sing in this town of yours 
to-night ?’ 

‘Unhappily no, but we are promised the joy of hearing that 
famed disciple Mr. Bunton discourse, and the Elect Lady, as the 
Brethren style her, will also speak.’ 

‘Do the women preach in your new Church ?’ 

‘No, but they are permitted to tell the story of their call, and 
to-night we shall hear the Elect Lady : 

‘Confess before the congregation? Faith, the discourse may 
be improving. Is the Elect Lady handsome?’ 

‘She hath been one of the most renowned beauties of her age, 
and there are some who say that she is little altered by time. 
Ah, sir. she will make you embrace the truth,’ 
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‘My embraces were ever at the mercy of feminine persuasion,’ 
said Wogan. ‘Is this Elect Lady of these parts ?’ 

‘No, sir, she comes from the South, travelling with holy Mr. 
Bunton. You will oblige me infinitely, sir, if you will take pity 
on your own poor soul and join our love-feast. We meet in the 
warehouse of Mr. Brown, our most eminent grocer, in Scotch Lane, 
behind the “ Jackdaw and Bagpipes.”’ 

‘I thank you for your solicitude,’ Wogan said ; ‘and as to the 
love-feast, I'll think of it.’ 

Consequently he thought no more of it till the bottle had 
gone round half a dozen times at the Prince’s mess in the ‘ Bull 
Tavern.’ Lord Elcho, who had certainly drunk his dose, began 
telling, as a good thing, of his conversation with a bowrgeois of 
Preston. 

‘ What is your Prince’s religion ?’ asked the bourgeois. 

‘« That is still to seek, my good man, still to seek,” I answered 
him,’ cried Elcho, laughing. 

The Prince laughed also; the free-thinking philosophers had 
been at him already, first in Rome, then in Paris. 

‘Good for you, Elcho,’ he cried; then, musing, ‘’Tis a very 
awkward business, this of religion. We have given three crowns 
for a mass, and there’s the difficulty, there it is, as black as ever. 
I wish some one would invent a new creed, and the rest agree 
about it, agree about it—d n them—and then what is still to 
seek, my religion, would be found.’ 

A thought came into Wogan’s head; the bottle had made 
rounds enough, and more ; next morning they were to march early. 

‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘there ¢s a new religion, and a handsome lady 
to preach it.’ Then he repeated what his host, the cobbler, had 
chanted to him, ‘The meeting is at night in the warehouse of 
Mr. Brown, the eminent grocer.’ 

‘A handsome woman !—a new belief! By St. Andrew I'll go,’ 
cried Charles. ‘You'll come, Nick, you and ’ he looked at the 
faces looming through the tobacco smoke round the wine-stained 
table. The blue reek of pipes clouded and clung to men’s faces ; 
to the red rough beard of Lochgarry, the smart, clean-shaven Ker 
of Graden and Maxwell of Kirkconnell, the hardy gaze of brave 
Balmerino, the fated Townley. Wogan thought of the Highland 
belief in the shroud of mist that is seen swathing men doomed 
soon to die, as wereso many of them. The Prince stood and stared, 
his pipe in his hand, ‘ Nick, you will come, you and Ker of 
Graden; he’s sober! Allons!’ 
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‘Sir,’ whispered Mr. Murray of Broughton, ‘think of the 
danger! The Elector has his assassins everywhere; they are 
taken ; your Royal Highness laughs and lets them go, and the 
troops murmur.’ 

‘Danger! Will they look for me at a tub-thumping match ?’ 

The Prince picked up a cork from the floor; he set it to the 
flame of a candle; he touched with it his eyebrows and upper 
lip; he tucked his brown hair under his wig, standing before 
the mirror on the chimneypiece. Then he flung a horseman’s 
cloak over his shoulders, stooped, and limped a little in his 
walk. 

‘A miracle,’ everyone called out, for scarce a man of them 
could have known him. 

He tossed his hand in the air; ‘ Allons, en avant !’ he cried, 
with a laugh; and Wogan, with Ker of Graden, did what all 
might have better done at Derby—followed their leader. 

The night was wintry, and a cold north wind blew about the 
rare flickering oil lamps in the street. All three men buttoned 
themselves up in their cloaks. The Prince, still stooping and 
limping, took an arm of each of his aides-de-camp; indeed, he 
somewhat needed their support. 

‘T am like that Sultan in Monsieur Galland’s Eastern tales,’ 
he said, ‘ visiting my subjects incognito. Nick, you are Mesrour, 
the Chief of the no, you're Giaffar. Graden is—I forget the 
Eastern minister’s name. Iam the Caliph. But what are the 
rabble about ?’ 

The three pilgrims had entered the lane that led to the ware- 
house of the devout grocer. There was a mob around the door 
waving torches and shouting insults at a few decent tradesmen 
and their wives who were bent on the same pious errand as 
Wogan and his friends. 

‘Away, swaddlers!’ ‘Down with the Methodists!’ they 
cried ; and a burly fellow brushed against Wogan’s shoulder in 
the least gentlemanly style. He reeled off and fell flat in the 
lane, while the other ragamuffins laughed at him. 

The three devotees stepped briskly through the grinning 
crowd that cried to Graden, ‘Come to buy brimstone, Scotch 
Sandy ?’ 

‘Come to escape it, my dear friend,’ quoth Wogan’s host, the 
cobbler, who stood at the door, and kept it, too, against the mob 
with a great show of spirit. 
©You have thought of us, sir?’ asked the cobbler. 
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‘ Aye, and brought two other inquiring spirits,’ said Wogan. 

They were conducted into a great half-empty warehouse, 
smelling of cheese and festooned with cobwebs. A light or two 
burned dimly in horn lanterns; a low platform of new planks had 
been set up at the top of the room; a table with seven candles 
made an illumination there; a big black Bible, and a jug of 
water with a glass flanked the Bible. The preacher sat on a 
chair (most of the congregation stood, or reposed on barrels and 
benches), and on another chair, beside the preacher, was a lady, 
veiled, her fine figure obscured by widow’s weeds. 

‘Is that your beauty?’ whispered the Prince. 

‘The Elect Lady, sir,’ murmured the cobbler devoutly. 

‘Mon Diew ! she has a very pretty foot!’ 

And Wogan, too, noticed the blaze of a diamond buckle that 
nearly covered the little arched instep. Tap, tap! went the 
Elect Lady’s foot, thrust out in front of her heavy petticoat of 
crape. 

‘The lady is travelling everywhere, for the good of souls, 
gentlemen, with Mr. Wesley’s friend and choice disciple, the 
preacher, Mr. Bunton.’ 

‘L’heureux Monsieur Bunton! Quelle chance!’ quoth his 
Highness. 

Mr. Bunton, the preacher, was indeed as fine, handsome a young 
fellow as any widow could wish to look upon. He wore lay dress, 
not being a priest ordained of the Church of England. As for 
the congregation, they were small trading people, not rabble; 
indeed, the mob outside broke most of the windows during the 
sermon, that was interrupted not only by the pebbles of the 
ragamuffins but by the antics of the congregation. 

Mr. Bunton, after a hymn had been sung without any music, 
began his preaching. He assured the audience that none of them 
could be a gayer dog than he had been, that was now a shining 
light. He obliged the congregation with a history of his early 
life and adventures, which Wogan now tells in few words, that 
people may know what manner of men were certain of these 
saints, or had been. Mr. Bunton was reared in sin, he said, as a 
land-surveyor. A broth of a boy he was, and nine times his 
parents sent him from Reading to London to bind him to a trade. 
Nine times his masters returned him on their hands. 

Here the audience groaned aloud, and one went off in a fit. 
Mr. Bunton then told how he was awakened to sin as he walked 
in Cheapside, At this many, and the cobbler among them, cried 
G2 
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‘Hallelujah!’ but some went off into uncontrollable fits of 
laughter, which did not disturb the gravity of the rest of the 
assembly. 

The preacher’s confession was, indeed, of such a nature that 
Wogan let a laugh out of himself, while Graden and the Prince 
rolled in extreme convulsions. 

‘Go on, gentlemen; you are in the right path,’ said the 
cobbler. ‘Our converts are generally taken in this way first. It 
is reckoned a very favourable sign of grace. Some laugh for a 
week without stopping to sleep, eat, or drink.’ 

‘T’'ll try to stop to drink,’ hooted his Highness, his face as red 
as a lobster; and then off he went again, the bench shaking 
beneath him, while Wogan and Graden laughed till the tears ran 
down their cheeks in their dark corner. The sympathetic cobbler 
murmured texts of an appropriate character. Indeed, now he 
thinks of it all, and sees Mr. Bunton sawing the air while he 
tells the story of his early wicked days, Mr. Wogan laughs as he 
writes. The man was greasy and radiant with satisfied vanity. 
His narrative of what he did and thought after he awoke to sin 
in Cheapside was a marvel. 

‘I felt that beef and mutton were sinful things.’ 

Here came a groan from an inquiring butcher. 

‘I wished to put away all that was of the flesh fleshy. My 
desire was to dwell alone, in a cave, far from the sight of 
woman.’ 

The Elect Lady groaned, and all the wenches in the congrega- 
tion followed suit. 

‘Abstaining from feasts of fat things, my mind was set on a 
simple diet of acorns, grass, and crabs.’ 

‘Les glands, les écrevisses, et l’herbe des champs!’ hooted 
the Prince. ‘Mon Dieu, quel souper, et quelle digestion il doit 
avoir, cet homme-la!’ 

‘But, sisters and brethren,’ Mr. Bunton went on, ‘ did I yield 
to these popish temptations? Did I live, like one of their self- 
righteous so called saints, on crabs, acorns, and grass? Did I 
retire to a cave? No, dear sisters and brethren. My motive 
for abstaining was had; it was a suggestion of the Old 
Man ‘ 

‘Qui done est-il, ce vieillard bien pensant ?’ whispered the 
Prince. 

‘The devil, sir,’ answered Graden, who knew the doctrine of 
the Scotch ministers, 
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‘My motive for not living on crabs in a cave was bad, I 
confess, but it was overruled for the best. Dear friends, I kept 
myself far from these temptations, because, indeed, I was afraid 
of ghosts that haunt caves and such places.’ 

‘Tl ne mangeait pas les écrevisses, parce qu'il avait peur des 
revenants! QO c’est trop!’ said the Prince, in a voice choked 
with emotion, while more advanced disciples cried ‘Glory!’ and 
‘ Hallelujah !’ 

‘ But next,’ the preacher went on, much gratified and encou- 
raged by these demonstrations, ‘I was happily brought acquainted 
with that precious sister, that incomparable disciple of Mr. Wesley, 
whom we call the Elect Lady. Then I awoke to light, and saw 
that it was laid upon me to preach, continually and unceasingly, 
making in every town confession of my offences. That dear 
lady, friends, promises for this once (she is as modest as she is 
generous and good) to tell us the moving story of her own 
early dangers, while she was a dweller in the tents of—of Shem, 
I think.’ 

The congregation cheered and stamped with their feet, all but 
a few who were rolling on the floor in fits and foaming at the 
mouth. Mr. Bunton sat down very warm, and applied himself 
to the mug of water. 

The Elect Lady rose up to her full height, and tossed back 
her veil over her shoulders. 

‘Ah, nous sommes trompés,’ said the Prince. ‘C’est une 
femme de quarante ans, bien sonnés!’ 

But Wogan, between the shoulders of the congregation, stared 
from his dim corner as he had never stared at mortal woman 
before. The delicate features were thickened, alas, the lips had 
fallen in, the gold threads had been unwoven out of the dark 
brown hair. There were two dabs of red on a powdered face, 
where in time past the natural roses and lilies had bloomed; but 
the voice and the little Andalusian foot that beat the time with 
the Elect Lady’s periods were the voice and the foot of the once 
incomparable Smilinda! Nay, when she turned and looked at 
the converted land-surveyor beside her, Mr. Wogan knew in her 
gaze the ghost of the glance that had bewitched Scrope, and 
Kelly, and Colonel Montague, and Lord Sidney Beauclerk, and 
who knows how many other gallants? In that odd place Wogan 
felt a black fit of the spleen. A woman’s loss of beauty, Wogan 
can never think of it unmoved, What tragedy that we men 
endure or enact is like this ? | 
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But her ladyship spoke, and she spoke very well. The con- 
gregation, all of them that were not in fits or in laughing 
hysterics, listened as if to an angel. Heavens! what a story she 
told of her youth! What dangers encountered! What plots 
prepared against her virtue—ay, by splendid soldiers, beautiful 
young lords, and even clergymen; above all, by one monster 
whom she had discovered to be, not only a monster, but a traitor 
to the King, and an agent of the Pretender. She was a young 
thing then, married to an old lord, all unprotected, on every side 
beset by flattery. 

The congregation groaned and swayed at the picture of man’s 
depravity, but Wogan, his spleen quite forgotten, was chuckling 
with delight. 

Yet, all unawakened as she was, said this penitent, an un- 
known influence had ever shielded her, She remembered how 
one of these evil ones, the clergyman, after kneeling vainly at 
her feet, had cried, ‘Sure, some invisible power protects your 
ladyship.’ 

Here the groans gave place to cries of praise ; arms were lifted ; 
the simple, good people wept. Wogan listened with a less 
devotional air, bending forward on his bench, and rubbing his 
hands for joy. In truth it had just come upon him that it was 
his duty to stand up when the Elect Lady sat down, and bear his 
witness to the truth of her narrative. 

‘Not to her be the triumph,’ she went on, ‘all unawakened 
as she then was, and remained, till she heard Mr. Wesley preach,’ 
and thereafter went through the world with Brother Bunton, 
converting land surveyors, colliers, and others. 

Wogan does not care to remember or quote any more of this 
lady’s pieties. They had akind of warmth and ease of familiarity 
which, in sacred things, are not to his liking. However, when 
she ceased, Mr. Wogan stood up, a tall figure of a French officer 
with an empty sleeve, in his dim corner. 

‘Good people,’ he said, ‘in my heedless youth I had the 
honour to be of the acquaintance of this lady who has just spoken 
to you.’ 

The Elect Lady glanced at Wogan; she gave a strange, short 
cry, and the black veil swept over her face again. 

‘I was, Wogan went on, ‘the eye-witness of these trials to 
which her ladyship’s virtue was exposed by the wicked ones of 
whose company I was a careless partaker. I have heard that 
wicked minister say that some invisible power protected her 
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ladyship. If any testimony to the truth of her ladyship’s moving 
tale were needed I could bear that evidence, as could my friend 
the Rev. Mr. Kelly, now in France with despatches, and also 
General Montague, at present serving with Field Marshal Wade, 
in the neighbourhood of Newcastle.’ 

Wogan sat down. 

‘That was providential indeed,’ said the cobbler; and all the 
congregation bawled ‘ Miracle.’ But the Elect Lady sat still, her 
face in her hands, like a Niobe in black bombazine. 

In the confusion the three inquirers from the Prince’s army 
slipped modestly out. A heavy shower of snow had swept the 
rabble out of the lane. All was dark and cold, after the reek of 
the crowded warehouse. 

‘Nick,’ said the Prince, ‘was that story all true? Was the 
Elect Lady a prude ?’ 

‘It is Mr. Kelly’s story, sir,’ said Wogan. ‘ Your Royal Highness 
ean ask him.’ 

‘George was her adorer? Then George shall tell me the tale 
over a bottle. How thecold strikes! Hey, for a bowl of punch !’ 
cried the Prince. 

‘I am at your commands, sir, but may I say that it is one of 
the morning, and the pipes play the reveillez at four?’ 

‘To quarters, then! What is the word, damme? What is the 
word ?’ 

‘ Slaint an Righ, sir’ 

‘Slaint an Righ? I never can get my tongue about it. Oh, 
if our subjects had but one language and one religion! But it 
shall not be the religion of Mr. Bunton. Bon soir,’ 

‘You have taken every trick, Wogan!’ said Graden, as the 
Prince entered his inn. ‘A sober night, for once, before a long 
day’s march.’ 

Nezt morning the army went south, to Derby, and then (by no 
fault of the Irish officers or of their Prince) came back again. Wogan 
was at Falkirk, Culloden, and Ruthven, woe worth the day! How 
he reached France when all was over is between him and a very 
beautiful young lady of Badenoch; she said she bore a king’s 
name—Miss Helen Maewilliam. Of King Maewilliam Wogan 
hath never heard, but the young lady (whose brothers had taken 
to the heather) protected Wogan in his distress, tended his wound, 
hid him from the red-coat soldiers, and at last secured for him a 
passage in a vessel from Montrose. 
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And for all souvenir she kept the kerchief with which she had 
first bound up the bayonet-stab that Wogan came by, when he, 
with the Stewarts, broke through Barrell’s regiment at Culloden. 
He writes this at Avignon, where George and his wife also dwell, 
in the old house with the garden, the roses, and the noisy, pretty 
children that haunted Mr. Kelly’s dreams when he was young. 


THE END. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HERE has been a cheerful controversy in The Outlook 
about our national taste for literature. One is reminded 

of what Edgar Poe said of his own nation: ‘As a literary 
people we are one vast perambulating humbug.’ But the mis- 
take is to expect any people to be ‘literary,’ or to blame it for 
not being so. Literature, reading, is entirely alien to the natural 
man. He lives in what he finds to be an absorbingly interesting 
world, and that (no wonder) is enough for him. The newspapers 
give him each day’s history (mainly much more true than any 
history of the past), and that suffices him. It ‘palpitates with 
actuality,’ and it is on the surface. Wars, rumours of wars, the 
great overpowering national tragedy of the Dreyfus case (tragic 
whatever view we take of it), gossip about people, news of the 
markets, records of adventures in the Land of the Possessed— 
what literature can compete with these contents of the journals ? 


* * 
+ 


Take a case. Wordsworth was ‘literary,’ but Wordsworth 
would not have risen early and walked far to get a new poem by 
Scott or Byron. No, he could wait for these with resignation ; 
he was not ina hurry. But he rose early and walked long miles 
te get the newspaper during the Peninsular War. The majority 
of mankind is like Wordsworth in this respect. To study litera- 
ture demands an effort of self-detachment. We must leave the 
world, and the hour, and the events. We must busk ourselves 
for a voyage into the past, or into time that never was or will be. 
We must abandon creatures of flesh and blood for the society of 
dreams or of the dead. To us, the little bookish minority, the 
effort is easy. We have not loved the world, nor the world us— 
the world as it stands. We are more at home under some 
departed Henry, James, or George, than under her present 
Majesty, who is so much better than any George, James, Charles, 
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or Henry. We are more intimate with Falstaff, Hamlet, Athos, 
Dugald Dalgetty, or Colonel Esmond than with Mr. Chamberlain or 
Me. Labori; more interested in Strafford than in Captain Dreyfus. 
I am, say, more concerned to discover that Patrick Graham did 
not stay in Rome from 1466 to 1473 (as all the historians have 
declared), or that Campbell of Cawdor killed Maclean in 1523 
(not, O my erring brothers, in 1427), than in the date of the 
bordereau. But this posture is inhuman, and we cannot ask 
humanity not to be human. 
* a 
* 

The public, we bookmen cry, does not care for style, for the 
music of Milton’s blank verse, the aérial raptures of Shelley’s 
song, the inimitable, humorous felicities of Mr. Stevenson, and so 
forth. Why, or how, should the public care? A few are ‘ born 
to be so,’ to be enchanted with the airy tongues that syllable 
ineffable harmonies ; but no man is to be censured because he is 
born deaf to these, as Dr. Johnson was born deaf to actual music. 
An ear for music is common ; an ear for style is rare. We might 
as well despise Brown for incapacity to taste style, as Miss 
Goodrich Freer, say, might despise us for not seeing a Nun, who, 
as far as our eyes inform us, is absolutely invisible. The gillie 
can see a salmon or pick up a stag where I only behold water or 
heather. He has no right to blame me, nor have I any right to 
blame one who gets no pleasure from Keats’s ‘Ode to a Night- 
ingale.’ I do not believe in the duty of forcing ourselves to enjoy 
what nature has not made us to appreciate. For me to try to 
batter myself into admiring Wagner or Chopin would be insanely 
absurd. They say nothing to me, while ‘Bonnie Dundee’ or 
‘Will ye no come back again ?’ says a world of delightful things. 
Even musical people do not write articles against the born 
unmusical, and the literary should leave the unliterary alone, 
contented with ‘ the literary pabulum of the more popular maga- 
zines. The word ‘pabulum’ stamps a man: he is a newspaper 
devourer. ‘There let him lay,’ unvexed by us that have good 
wits. Probably he does not so much read the magazines as look 
at the pictures—dead men sprawling on the floor (this is a great 
favourite), fellows aiming revolvers at ladies out of the fashion 
plates, and so forth. For me, in a railway carriage I can read any 
abundance of yarns destitute of style, character, and possibility. 
One of the cultured, in The Outlook, would liefer be seen ‘ carrying 
a paper bag of sausage rolls and a bottle of gin than an average 
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popular magazine.’ At the gin I draw the line, as I do not care 
for the beverage; but I am not ashamed of the Strand or the 
Windsor Magazine, though my tastes are not confined to these 
agreeable miscellanies. I may prefer Professor Maitland on 
Domesday Book, or Mr. Round on Knights’ Fees at other 
moments; but in a railway carriage, at least, I am relatively 
human and at one with my species. I once knew a clever little 
girl who regarded Sunday as ‘Trash Day’; then she read books 
written for little girls. If the fatigued business-man reads 
nothing but trash, in the name of charity let him! He would 
fall asleep over Thackeray or Miss Austen. 


7. 
7 


Mr. Macdonald, who begat this discussion, says that ‘hosts of 
comfortable people without intellectual antecedents are being 
treated, quite unfairly, as if they could and would read nothing 
but trash.’ They can’t and won’t read anything else; how can 
they if they have no intellectual antecedents? What that phrase 
means I do not know. They were educated like the rest of us. 
They were simply born without taste; it is not their fault. As to 
heredity, up to 1830 or so our forefathers were much more in- 
tellectual than we, bought and read good books. There were bad 
books to read, such as a work on Love and Eloquence, of about 
1670. It was trash, yea, dirty trash (naturally congenial to man- 
kind), but people were reading Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, and so 
forth. In most country houses you find that the Library stops 
about 1830; we then ceased to read; but we had, by heredity, 
‘intellectual antecedents.’ A friend of mine was once obliged to 
remonstrate with a witch on his estate. He found her reading— 
Chesterfield’s Letters. She had intellectual antecedents ; that is, 
though a mischievous old lady, she had a taste for literature. She 
was ‘ born to be so,’ and Bottles, the prosperous, was born to be 
something very different. With Mr. Macdonald I must admit 
and deplore ‘the loss of intellectual habit,’ but it is fatal and in- 
evitable. You cannot give yourself ‘intellectual habit.’ You 
cannot read Plato against the grain. How far can we overcome 
our bent? That: is a question for moral philosophers, and most 
people reserve their moral energy for ethical, not literary, efforts. 


* * 
* 


For the reasons indicated, I do not expect to see a sudden 
revival of ‘intellectual habit.’ It is better that it should decay 
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than that we should see people pretending to be literary on the 
strength of knowledge of literature since 1870. In a recent work 
of Sir Walter Besant’s, on the Literary Life, he urges aspirants to 
read our own classics. This is, indeed, most necessary, but the 
mass of aspirants are content to go no further back than the late 
Mr. Pater, who, of all men, was least inclined to be content with 
the contemporary. He was, indeed, wn raffiné, but he sought his 
refinements in the past of five or six literatures. To be a Pater 
‘on the cheap’ is impossible, though the attempt is frequently 
made by young critics. Sir Walter, if I do not misunderstand 
him, thinks that the public is commonly careless about style, yet 
that Mr. Stevenson’s essays, just because of their style, are more 
beloved than his novels. This can hardly be correct; surely the 
novels are familiar and dear to thousands who never opened 
Virginibus Puerisque. The essays, I fear, are not a very valuable 
‘ literary property,’ commercially speaking. Nor can I regard 
them as ‘thin’ in thought. Mr. Stevenson, though a refined 
humorist, was perfectly serious. Duty, conduct, friendship, and 
the more amiable virtues constantly engaged his pen. He was 
in earnest, as a moralist, and his burden was that of St. John’s 
Epistles. Perhaps he rather slighted conventional morality ; he 
thought there were plenty of other people to preach temperance 
of all kinds. The other virtues—charity, kindness, courage—are 
not so much inculcated, and these he preached, not thinly, but 
with conviction, with enthusiasm. His famous moral allegory, 
dear to the pulpit, was thin indeed. We see Hyde without Jekyll, 
but never Jekyll without Hyde. Jekyll is rather a vulgar being. 
Hyde, though faulty, is not. Allegories never really hold water ; 
the story was the thing, not the moral purpose. 





at * 
* 


One grievance, if no more, authors labour under—the running 
out of copyright by efflux of time. Think how Scott, his 
debts paid, would have provided for his family had copyright 
lasted longer. The heirs of Keats and Coleridge, men neglected 
by purchasers in their day, would have been bequeathed a com- 
petence, Most of Dickens’s works are now out of copyright—-a real 
hardship while an author’s sons and daughters are in the land. 
Surely copyright might be protected, ‘for two lives’ at least. 
The authors literally ‘ created’ the property, which, in their life- 
time, many of them did not enjoy. If we are to have property at 
all, the author’s property ought to be the most, not the least, 
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sacred. The present law does not injure many novelists ; their 
books rarely survive their lives; in this world they have good 
things. The law injures men who, in this life, like Coleridge and 
Keats, have not good things; but who might, if permitted, 
provide for their descendants. If anything is unjust, this part of 
the Law of Copyright is unjust. As far as it can it discourages 
the great minds which are so unlucky as to be in advance of the 
taste or knowledge of their age. But the injustice strikes very 
few of us children of a year or two. For my part, I think that no 
man of letters should lend himself as ‘ Editor,’ or what not, to 
publishers who seize on a valuable book as soon as the law does 
not forbid this ‘ body-snatching.’ 
* . 
7 

A member of the medical profession writes to me that he once 
owned a cat, whose tail had to be amputated after an accident. 
In her litters, later, and in those of one of her children, some tail- 
less cats were born. I told this to a distinguished authority, who 
replied that the original cat might have had a strain of Manx 
blood, or that the tailless cats among her children and grand- 
children might be mere flukes or sports. But, on looking at Mr. 
St. George Mivart’s book, ‘ The Cat,’ I find him combating these 
objections in a similar case. ‘It is, of course, possible that the 
mother had some trace of Manx blood in her, but it is not likely ; 
and the occurrence of the phenomenon just after, and only after, 
the accident and amputation, seems to indicate that in this 
perpetuation of an accidentally deformed condition we have an 
example of the origination of a new variety.’ I wonder how many 
examples would be needed to solve the problem. 

* cal 
* 

Some time since I offered a few amateur remarks on telegony. 
Say a mare had a colt by a zebra sire, and, later, a colt by a 
stallion, and say that the second colt had marked zebraic charac- 
teristics, that would look like telegony. Mr. Cosser Ewart, how- 
ever, after a number of experiments, has found, so far, no evidence 
for telegony. At present there is a stronger case for telepathy. 
But I do not think that those newly discovered African savages 
who make strangers go mad, or ‘ possessed,’ do it by telepathy (as 
The Spectator seems to think possible), nor by hypnotism. 
Ordinary suggestion, by means of ordinary superstitious opinion 
that the thing will occur, might upset the unstable equilibrium 
of the African mind. Of course, if sceptical Europeans were also 
affected, the case would be different ; we might look out for the 
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secret administration of drugs, for climatic causes, or what not. 
But it is futile to introduce, at the very start, a cause so obscurely 
understood as telepathy. 


* * 
3% 


This method is too like that of the first inventor of what is 
called ‘ wireless telegraphy.’ He dropped the idea of wires, or 
any other tangible means of conducting the electric current ; but, 
instead of the Marconi arrangements, he substituted snails. This 
was in 1850. A M. Benoit discovered that if one snail is put 
in contact with another, a magnetic or telepathic rapport exists 
between them for ever, and at whatever distance they may be 
situated. The thread of rapport was called ‘ escargotic fluid,’ 
Galvanic basins on delicate springs responded to escargotic 
commotions—snail answering to snail across the Pacific or the 
Atlantic. A snail in Japan is made to touch a letter, and the 
letter, in the corresponding machine in Lisbon, say, is also touched, 
all by the sympathetic snail fluid. M. Benoit was a humbug, of 
course; but what we wish to know, if possible, is what made him 
select snails as his medium. Mr. Baring Gould does not tell us 
this (I have been poaching on his account of this early wireless 
telegraphy) ; and perhaps Benoit was rather crazy. Still, he ‘ was 
on a fairly soft thing, for people supported him while he made 
his experiments, and he got fame in the newspapers. He invented 
wireless telegraphy; but then he did not make it work. Tele- 
graphy (plus wires) had been invented in 1753, by a writer in 
the Scots Magazine. The extraordinary thing is, then, that 
eighty years passed before ‘ Gauss and Weber, in 1833, made the 
first attempt to set up an electric telegraph’; while the first 
American line was not laid till 1844. Apparently scientific men 
had not read the Scots Magazine for 1753, and the brilliant 
article by somebody in advance of his age. When Glanvil, the 
ghost-hunter, about 1670, talked ofa future method of ‘ conferring 
at the distance of the Indies by sympathetic conveyances,’ Newton 
had not begun his experiments in the rudiments of knowledge of 
electricity. Glanvil, by ‘sympathetic conveyances,’ probably 
meant the utilisation of occult human ‘ sympathies,’ in which he 
was a believer. They may, probably do, exist; but, on the 
whole, not in sufficient number and quantity. You cannot yet 
place one ‘sensitive’ in New York, another in London, and make 
them flash the market prices to each other by intuition. The 
cable acts more securely. 
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Now that the Dreyfus case is ancient history an unpolitical 
writer may offer a few reflections. Mr. Steevens’s very ingenious 
Tragedy of Dreyfus naturally suggests them. His book, and the 
unhappy gentleman’s own statement, and a writer in the Figaro, 
make it relatively easy to understand why Dreyfus was suspected 
and disliked—namely, because he was not only clever, but showed 
that he knew it. Again, Mr. Steevens remarked at Rennes just 
what M. d’Ormescheville noted at the first preliminary ‘ precog- 
nitions,’ as Scotch lawyers say—namely, that Dreyfus was not 
always open, frank, candid, and ingenuous. He would half deny, 
half admit, and qualify his statements, when an ingenuous avowal 
of conduct really innocent (such as seeing something of German 
manceuvres) would have been in all respects better policy. But 
though his conduct was not sympathetic here, nor, strictly speak- 
ing, ‘ straight,’ we must allow for the terrible effect of the system 
of interrogating a suspected person.. ‘I did this or that,’ he will 
think, ‘and what I did was blameless, but it might be made to 
look suspicious.’ Therefore the suspected person will shift and 
veer, as even Jeanne d’Arc did (according to the report of her 
trial) when the questions touched upon what she had frankly 
announced that she would never reveal. Naturally this behaviour 
lends a handle to judges already prepossessed with a hostile 
opinion ; and we must allow for this effect on the members of 
both Courts Martial. 


* * 
* 


To any one at all accustomed to our Courts it is plain that 
Dreyfus was emphatically not proved to be guilty. No proof 
worth a farthing was produced. But the judges clearly felt in the 
position of our umpires as to a bowler who(perhaps) throws. The 
umpire is to call ‘ No ball,’ not if he is certain that the ball is 
unfair, but if he is not certain that it <s fair. The judges, I 
conceive, were not certain that Dreyfus was innocent; therefore 
the majority voted that he was guilty. This is not our rule of the 
game (in courts of justice), but it may be the French rule. To 
us it seems (and indeed it is) grossly unrighteous. Our procedure 
carries the idea of the sportsmanlike almost to an extreme. But 
look at our old State trials for treason, down to the middle of last 
century at least. In them the accused had ‘no show,’ no ‘ law’ 
was given to him. He was tried, really, as a mere form, prelimi- 
nary to condemnation and sentence. We are now in advance of 
France in this point, but not by very many years. Lately a 
French journal asked for my opinion as to the propriety of one 
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man, though innocent, suffering to prevent some national catas- 
trophe. Of course to us, in the abstract, the idea of such a thing 
is abominable. But one can more or less understand the opposite 
theory in the circumstances, and tout comprendre est tout 
pardonner. Righteous indignation is not a passion to which 
one people should give much way in the domestic affairs of 
another. Moreover through all this business one has, as Mr. 
Steevens had, the sense that there was something below that 
would never come to the surface; something perverting men’s 
natural sense of the just and honourable, some temptation of a 
force which we cannot estimate. It may have been no more than 
obstinacy as to the chose jugée, as to discipline, or it may be some 
dark secret of explosive power. But something there was, some 
end which was held to justify any means. And do not all nations 
allow some license to ‘reasons of State’? It is immoral, but 
not peculiar to France. 


* * 
* 


Journalists (who never know history) tell us that only French- 
men are capable of such conduct as the enemies of Dreyfus. My 
brethren, and thou in especial, O Spectator, did you ever hear 
of The Popish Plot? Scores of harmless folk were judicially 
murdered by our Government, which knew that the Plot was a 
nightmare of perjured witnesses ; but the Government was afraid 
of the Whigs and of the mob. That was a disgrace indeed, on a 
very much larger and wickeder scale than the Dreyfus case at its 
worst. Weare all, men and nations, of unstable mental equilibrium, 
and we, of all people, dwell in a house of glass and ought not to. 
throw stones. How about Admiral Byng? 

ANDREW LANG. 
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